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ADDRESS OF HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT^ 

PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

I TAKE great pleasure in welcoming you this morning 
on the occasion of the seventy-third anniversary of the 
American Unitarian Association, and in congratulating 
the Association upon the prosperity which has attended 
its work throughout the past year. It should be remem- 
bered that we have been passing through a period of four 
or five years of industrial and financial depression ; and 
if, as we near the close of that period, the Association 
can present a record of prosperity, it is indeed a matter 
of deep gratitude. The reports of the secretary and 
treasurer will give you full details as to the condition of 
the Association. 

While we recognize this prosperity which attends us, 
there are other matters which may well call for serious 
consideration. As I travel about the country and meet 
Unitarians, I hear several whispers which have caused, 
and may in the future cause, some alarm. Some of these 
whispers intimate some denominational deterioration. I 
do not believe there is anything in this to alarm us, and 
yet it is our duty to ascertain the causes of the whispers ; 
and it seems to me that there are several which can be 
considered. 

So far as the Unitarian denomination is concerned, 
there is nothing in it which should lead to sectarian 
thought or action ; and yet the presence of sectarianism 
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may be an element of weakness, and may cause some to 
think that the denomination itself is losing its ground. 
The good Dr. Bellows called the Unitarian denomination 
the " unsectarian sect." This expression is epigrammatic 
and forceful. If there be a sect in all the religious com- 
munions that can claim to be unsectarian, it is our own ; 
yet we must preserve our identity, and secure efficient 
organization. Our own secretary, Mr. Eliot, has said, 
" Unitarianism is not a body of opinions, it is a habit of 
mind and a principle of conduct. There is no such thing 
as a Unitarian sect. There is a Unitarian movement. It 
is the movement away from dogmatic Christianity toward 
spiritual Christianity. Its effort is to realize for humanity 
a freer, richer life. It endeavors not to destroy, but 
to fulfil." The predecessor of Mr, Eliot has said that 
^' sectarianism is the bane of Christianity, and yet every- 
thing which is important enough to be denominated will 
result in a denomination* That is well. Variety is 
■desirable, and does not necessarily tend to bigotry and 
•exclusion." 

These statements cover the whole question. There is 
no sectarianism in God's work : his law applies to all. 
There is no sectarianism in the work of the Great Master, 
for his teaching applies to all. But, as intimated by Mr. 
Batchelor in what I have just quoted, if we are not secta- 
rian, what is the purpose of our denomination? It is 
organization, and this is essential to secure that habit of 
'mind 'and principle of conduct for which Unitarianism 
«tands. It is to this end that we insist upon an efficient 
body charged with the mission and other work of the 
Association. We have a right to spread our views, to 
teach all men to adopt that habit of mind and that princi- 
ple of conduct which we believe to be the crucial test of 
our order. As the secretary well points out to you, the 
organization on which the denomination depends is bent 
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upon carrying out its true work. It will not hesitate to 
take those steps which it deems essential, and it will put 
force and energy into the execution of the will of the 
Association. All this can be done without danger of 
sectarian work. Organized effort is not sectarianism, 
and to this organized effort we are pledged. 

In our local church organizations there are to be found 
here and there elements of weakness. This results from 
two forms or two methods of work: first, from over- 
organization; and, second, from lack of organization. 
A society which commands my deepest interest and 
affection has over sixty officers to conduct its affairs. 
It must be grp-nted that each officer has the true spirit 
with which to carry on his work; but, where there are 
very many auxiliary organizations within a church or 
parish, there is apt to be a dissipation or diffusion of 
forces, each subsidiary organization depending upon the 
same constituency, thus giving the appearance of — while 
at times there is a real — weakness, the result being a 
certain irritation which comes from the demands and 
claims of many instrumentalities. But this is better 
than a lack of organization, which is weakness itself. 
The Church does its best work when it has thoroughly 
organized itself into the essential auxiliaries for carry- 
ing out its work. A few of these, commanding the ser- 
vices of the very best people, can accomplish much more 
than an over-organized body. Observation in various 
denominations had taught this. If all are officers, each 
must draw upon the other. If there are no officers, there 
is no one to direct. Hence the true line of reason and 
effectiveness in local church organization is in a harmo- 
nious and happy balance of forces, so that all interests 
shall be involved and thoroughly directed. To remove 
all notions or suspicions, and thus prevent the whispers 
of denominational weakness, there must be action, but 
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such action that there shall be no lodgment of the idea 
of dissension or lack of harmonious work. 

Another whisper that has come to me — and it has 
pained me exceedingly — relates to sectional jealousies. 
It has been intimated for many years, and now as much 
as ever, that this grand Association of ours is a Boston 
institution, and needs not the support of the rest of the 
country. When I took up my life-work, I received a very 
important lesson from my great master, Gen. Francis A. 
Walker. He insisted that the true line of statistical in- 
vestigation should be to render unto all the truth ascer- 
tained, not to weaken it by apportioning so much to this 
party and so much to that, — a course which would cause 
disaster, and bring economic investigation into disrepute. 
This lesson is quite applicable to the work of a great asso- 
ciation like our own. In the past there have been dissen- 
sions — not dangerous ones, perhaps, but yet dissensions 
— from a lack of harmonious action, growing out of geo- 
graphical differences. But what has this Association to 
do with the sectional idea which might come from the 
Western Conference or the Middle States or the influence 
of the Back Bay? The East is the centre of gravity 
of the Unitarian denomination. When any other sec- 
tion of the country becomes the centre, there will be 
found the balance of power and of influence; and the 
East will gladly transfer its local care of the whole body 
to that section which surpasses it. There should be no 
weakness from any sectional idea. The East contributes 
its money, and pays it out for the benefit of the rest of 
the country. It is glad to do this. So, when I hear it 
whispered from some Western place that it does not pro- 
pose to support the Association because it is a Boston 
institution and can take care of itself, I feel like rebuking 
the author of the whisper, and generally point out to him 
how much the East has done toward establishing our 
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Church in other parts of the country. This is true mis- 
sionary work. The strong must help the weak. Because 
the East is strong in Unitarianism, the West and the South 
and the Pacific Coast must for a long time to come look to 
it for some of its nourishing forces. There is no element 
of weakness or deterioration in any of these things. They 
are ideas, false to be sure, which have lodged in men's 
minds. If we can remove them, it is our duty to do so. 

But there is another whisper of deterioration which 
affects the pulpit, in the feeling that our pulpit is not so 
strong as formerly. Now, there is something of truth in 
this, but it does not belong to the Unitarian order alone. 
I hear the same suggestion from my friends in other de- 
nominations, that their pulpits are not the same as they 
were. If this be true in any measure, what can be done 
to offset it? We cannot compel men of brains, of power, 
or great capacity, to enter the pulpit. Younger men 
sometimes think that the older ones are crowding them. 
Older ministers are not wont to crowd the younger, but it 
is their habit and their desire to welcome them. When- 
ever a young man comes from one of our divinity schools 
or comes into the denominational work from any quarter, 
and he possesses the spirit and the consecration for the 
work of the ministry, he is always given a hearty welcome. 
The older ministers are the mainstays of spiritual work ; 
for it is through their influence, through their encourage- 
ment, through their helping hands, that the young man 
finds his opportunity. I think we might appeal with more 
force to the young men themselves. We should appeal 
to them to work, and to work earnestly; to consecrate 
themselves to the high calling on which they have entered ; 
to dedicate their lives to it ; to discipline themselves by 
taking remote and even poverty-stricken parishes, through 
which they get their very best discipline ; to go into the 
wilderness, as Eliot went, as Crothers went, as young 
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Shippen went, as many others have gone, and thus get 
the very best elements of their future work. 

Young men are apt to grumble. They should not do 
this, but co-operate. ^ They should not crowd the older 
men too hard, but take a lively and earnest interest in the 
denomination itself as well as in some particular church. 
Let them follow the habits of young men entering other 
professions, — lawyers and doctors, who are content to 
live on half-rations almost, in order to secure their stand- 
ing in a community. Young ministers should grow to 
their maturity, and not expect it in their early life. I 
appeal to them to help to secure organized effort ; to think 
of the denomination and the prin9iples for which it stands, 
and not too much of themselves, so that, when they make 
their assaults against the enemies of mankind, — selfish- 
ness, narrowness, bigotry, — and they fall back bruised, 
disappointed, and maybe discouraged, they will have the 
abiding principle which will enable them to renew the 
attack. Sympathy with life itself, contact with humanity 
in all its phases, a knowledge of the weaknesses of men 
gained through observation and experience, — these are 
the things which, in addition to the training of the divin- 
ity school, fit a young man for the pulpit. The pulpit 
will never lose its influence, because through its person- 
ality there is power. The printed page is all well enough 
and influential, but the very statements of the printed 
page come with greater force through the personality of 
the pulpit. There is no nobler work, when the spirit is in 
it, than that of preaching the gospel of the Great Master ; 
but the man who has been down into his Gethsemane can 
preach it with more force, can get nearer the hearts and 
the lives of men, than the minister who has never been 
there. Every man, in order to give the best fruition of 
his life, must have the discipline which comes through 
some experience in his Garden of Gethsemane. 
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REPORT OF REV. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 
SECRETARY OF THE ASSOCIATION. 



To the President of the American Unitarian Association : — 

The Secretary of the Association has the honor to 
submit the following report for the year ending May 1, 
1898 : — 

On November 9, 1897, Rev. George Batchelor pre- 
sented to your directors his resignation as Secretary of 
the Association in order that he might accept the editor- 
ship of the " Christian Register." Mr. Batchelor had 
given nearly three years of judicious and diligent service 
to the Association. Following in office a man who was 
greatly loved and honored he, during his comparatively 
short term of service, made himself everywhere respected 
and trusted for the fairness and accuracy of his judgment. 
Coming into his work at the beginning of a serious finan- 
cial depression, by cautious management he maintained 
the activities of the Association upon a diminished income 
without serious loss. His administration was marked by 
the settlement of some grave problems and by the adop- 
tion of some new policies and methods which must prove 
of permanent value. The directors put on record their 
feeling of indebtedness to him for the tact, the intelli- 
gence, and the readiness of resource that enabled him 
to do his work so well. He has continued through the 
remainder of the year to act as a director. At the same 
meeting at which Mr. Batchelor's resignation was accepted 
I was elected to fill out the unexpired term ; and I took 
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charge of the office on January 1, 1898. The report 
herewith submitted covers, therefore, seven months of 
Mr. Batchelor's administration and four months of that 
of his successor. 

On November 22, 1897, Mr. — now Rev. — George W. 
Stone, who had served the Association with zeal and 
fidelity for nearly three years as its Treasurer, communi- 
cated to the Board his determination not to permit his 
name to be presented again at the Annual Meeting for 
election as Treasurer, having become convinced that the 
continuation of the salary of the Treasurer with the duties 
as at present defined and understood was not advisable. 
The directors accepted Mr. Stone's generous proposition^ 
and on April 12, voted to appoint Mr. Stone as Field 
Agent of the Association for the year following his relin- 
quishment of his office of Treasurer, his work to be done 
under the direction of the Secretary. The Association 
will thus continue to have the benefit of Mr. Stone's expe- 
rience, enthusiastic temperament, and earnest purpose. 

On July 2, 1897, Rev. D. M. Wilson resigned his posi- 
tion as Superintendent for New England. His resigna- 
tion was accepted, to take effect November 1. His term 
was afterward extended to January 1, and in recogni- 
tion of Mr. Wilson's faithful services the directors put on 
record their deep appreciation of his personal worth, and 
of his fidelity and industry in the discharge of his duties. 
Mr. Wilson's withdrawal left but one superintendent in 
the field, Mr. Morehouse retaining charge of the work 
in the Middle States. 

The stern necessity resting upon the Association not to 
spend more money than the churches contribute has thus 
required the abandonment for the time being of a busi- 
ness organization which was carefully planned by the 
National Conference and which had achieved good results. 
The abandonment of the system does not indicate any 
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lack of confidence in its efficacy ; but it is manifestly an 
unwarrantable use of the income of thC' Association if 
nearly half of it is to be spent to supervise the expendi- 
ture of tlie other half. The policy of superintendency 
was well devised, but it was based on the supposition 
that the Association w^ould have an income of more than 
$100,000. As soon as the income of the Association 
can be increased, there can be no doubt of the revival 
of the superintendency plan, slightly modified by the 
experiences of ten years' trial. But in this matter, as 
in all others, the Directors await the generosity of the 
churches. 

The year just past is significant as the first year of the 
application of the budget plan of making appropriations. 
The expenditures of the Association are thereby divided 
among four departments, namely: Maintenance, Publi- 
cation, Foreign Missions, and Home Missions. At the 
meeting of the Board in May, 1897, the Treasurer pre- 
sented his report of the income of the preceding year and 
his estimate of the income for the year to follow, and the 
estimated income was then divided between the various 
departments according to their legitimate proportions. 
The expenditure of the appropriation for each department 
has been determined by the committee in special charge 
of that department, the Board of Directors reserving the 
right to revise or veto such appropriations before they 
took effect. This plan has worked admirably and has 
produced the most satisfactory financial record that the 
Association has been able to make in many years. The 
Treasurer is able to report a considerable gain in the finan- 
cial condition of the Association, and the gifts of the 
•churches are larger than for any year of the last decade 
with the exception of 1893. The number of churches 
contributing increased from 261 to 268. The financial 
condition of the Association may now be regarded as 
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satisfactory within its exceedingly narrow limits, but the 
limit can be, and ought to be, extended. 

In accordance with the vote of the directors, April 14, 
1896, requiring " that the general fund be reimbursed 
by the careful husbanding and investment of bequests,'* 
the bequests received during the year and amounting in 
all to $7,297.00 have been used to increase the General 
Fund, which now amounts to $58,067.56. The excess of 
receipts over expenditures for the year is $10,929.78, 
which is in the main represented by the increase in the 
capital of the General Fund, by the increase of the capi-^ 
tal of the Hayward Fund due to change of investment, 
and the increase by a gift of $100 of the capital of the 
Grindall Reynolds Fund. The following table showa 
the fluctuations of the General Fund for the last ten 
years : — 

1889 $159,609.50 1894 $75,250.31 

1890 141,451.30 1895 49,456.56 

1891 121,263.02 1896 47,371.56 

1892 93,381.77 1897 48,121.56 

1893 86,250.31 1898 58,067.56 

On March 8, the Board adopted another vote which 
marks a distinct forward step in the financial policy of 
the Association. It was then — 

' ' Voted, that the special and general funds of the 
Association, with the exception of the funds, which, in 
the judgment of the Finance Committee, are required, by 
the terms of gift, to be invested in identifiable securities, 
or for other reasons, shall be collectively invested, and 
that, at the close of the financial year, the income from 
the securities held shall be credited to the various funds 
according to the amount of their capital, and at the aver- 
age rate of interest earned, and that this method shall 
take effect at the beginning of the next fiscal year." 
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This vote makes forever secure the endowments which 
the Association has received through bequests and pro- 
vides that the memory of the testators, whose names are 
associated with the spread of Liberal Christianity through 
the instrumentality of the Association, shall be preserved. 
No fund can hereafter be lost by an unwise investment, 
and those who intend to remember the work of the Asso- 
ciation in their wills are assured that their desires will be 
perpetually carried out. 

Maintenance. 

The properties of the Association have been maintained 
in good order throughout the year. The building at 25 
Beacon Street already begins to feel the pressure of the 
increasing activity of the denomination. Beside the ex- 
clusively denominational organizations which make their 
headquarters there, including the Sunday-School Society, 
the Ministerial Union, The Minister's Monday Club, the 
Young People's Religious Union, the Ladies' Commission, 
National Alliance of Unitarian Women, and the Unitarian 
Temperance Society, the building is used for meetings by 
the trustees or directors of the following institutions and 
enterprises : Society for the Relief of Aged and Desti- 
tute Clergymen, The South End Industrial School, Massa- 
chusetts Congregational Charitable Society, Society for 
Propagating the Gospel among Indians, The Channing 
Club, The South Middlesex Unitarian Club, Federation of 
Clubs, Boston Flower Mission, Needle Women's Friend, 
Infant Asylum, Trustees Exeter Academy, Harvard 
Biblical Club, Children's Aid Society, Boston Port and 
Seamen's Aid Society, The Cheerful Letter, and Society 
for Promoting Theological Education . The bifilding might 
be still further used could it be better lighted in the 
evening, and the directors, in the course of the winter, 
caused estimates to be made for electric wiring and light- 
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ing, but the estimated expense proved too great for the 
resources of the Association. Besides maintaining, light- 
ing, and heating the Boston headquarters, the Association 
contributes to the support of headquarters in Chicago 
and San Francisco, while the Middle States Conference 
maintains the headquarters in New York, and the Phila- 
delphia churches maintain a Book-Room in that city. 

Publication. 

On January 11, the directors requested the Publica- 
tion Committee to revise the list of publications of the 
Association. At the succeeding meeting, $2,000 was 
appropriated for the publication of new tracts and new 
editions of old ones. The Secretary was given author- 
ity to issue a new classified list of Unitarian books, 
a new catalogue of tracts, arranged according to sub- 
jects, or according to authors, or in any other form 
which commends itself to his judgment, and to bind 
together selected tracts in simple cloth bindings, to be 
sold for a small price. The arrangements to carry out 
these votes are now well advanced. The Secretary has 
corresponded with the Post-office Missions throughout 
the country, and has received many valuable suggestions 
about the readjustment of the tract list and the addition 
of new matter. Nine hundred and forty-one copies of 
Channing's Works have been freely given to ministers 
and divinity students applying for them. More than 
three hundred copies of the ' ' Christian Register " have 
been regularly sent by this Association to colleges, libra- 
ries, and reading-rooms, in towns and cities all over the 
country. Selected volumes of the publications of the 
Associationf have been granted to sixteen libraries. 
. The Association should do its part in stimulating the 
scholarship of the denomination and furnishing means of 
utterance. New tracts should constantly and rapidly be 
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published, and standard sermons and essays of leading 
Unitarian writers and preachers, as well as the expres- 
sions of our latest thought, should be kept in circulation. 
I beg to recommend as a means of encouraging the work 
of our scholars that a fund of not less than $10,000 be 
raised to provide for annual courses of lectures in the 
cities of the United States, the lectures to be afterwards 
collected and published in book form. 

Foreign Missions. 

At the last Annual Meeting of the Association it was 
recommended that the Board of Directors not only con- 
tinue the present small appropriation for the Unitarian 
Mission in Japan, but make such provision as may be 
found practicable for the extension of a work so full of 
promise. I am glad to report that the Japanese Mission 
has within the past year taken the longest step in advance 
in its history. A union has been brought about between 
the Unitarian magazine, " Shukyo,*' and the chief organ 
of liberal orthodoxy in Japan, " Rikugo Zasshi." The 
new magazine is to be called by the latter name. It is to 
be published by the Japan Unitarian Association, and its 
chief editor is Mr. Kishfmoto, formerly editor of the 
" Shukyo," and Secretary of the Unitarian School. This 
arrangement means the close allegiance of the writers, 
speakers, and churches of the liberal wing of Japanese 
Christianity. The initiative in this step was taken by the 
liberal orthodox men, and was not the result of any 
aggressive solicitation on the part of our representatives. 
, The work of Senshin Gakuin will hereafter be some- 
what modified. It will cease to be a normal school, but 
will become more a centre for university extension work ; 
and the activity of our mission will be more concentrated 
on church extension, on the new magazine, on the Post- 
oflSce Mission, and on publication interests. The mission 

2 
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is handsomely housed in a building which, under the new 
treaty, becomes the property of the Association within a 
year. It is at present held in the name of one of our 
Japanese fellow- workers in trust for the Association. 

Experience has thus justified the audacity of the officers 
and directors of the Association in undertaking to con- 
duct an enterprise which was not' only foreign in its 
geographical sense, but foreign to the tradition of the 
Unitarian body. The Mission never commanded the 
entire confidence of the constituency of the Association. 
No expenditure has been so eagerly criticised both within 
and without the Board of Directors. It has again and 
again been urged that the relief of misery and ignorance 
at home ought to take precedence of work in foreign 
lands. This has seemed to many people the unanswer- 
able plea of common sense. But the friends of the 
Japanese Mission have never believed that the imper- 
fections of our work at home presented any adequate 
excuse for the avoidance of our obligations abroad. The 
ordinary excuse is a pleading for exemption on the ground 
of our own neglect. 

The Unitarian Mission has been a unique experiment, 
and in so far as it has been faithful to its original pur- 
pose, it has achieved an almost dramatic success. In its 
inception it was a frank departure from the customary 
aim and method of foreign missionary work. It was 
commissioned "not to convert, but to confer." The 
great Christian Missionary Societies have always gone to 
work in a spirit of patronage. They have regarded non- 
Christian peoples as the Hebrew prophets regarded th^ 
idolaters of Edom or Moab. They have taken literally 
the scriptural injunction, "Go preach to all nations re- 
pentance." Our Mission has proclaimed a new mission- 
ary motive. It has sought to discover the good in all 
existing forms of faith. It has recognized the underlying 
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sympathy in all religions, and emphasized unities rattier 
than diversities. It has wrought in the spirit of Paul in 
his great missionary speech at Athens, proclaiming the 
unknown God already ignorantly worshipped, using the 
existing symbols, and the saying of the local poets to 
reinforce the new message. Our Mission has not tried 
to free men from one superstition by inviting them 
into another superstition. It has refrained from arro- 
gance and taunt of error, but with respect for all that 
is good in the Japanese systems of thought and faith 
it has invited friendly conference and co-operation, and 
acquainted thinking Japanese with the adaptability of lib- 
eral Christianity to the spiritual needs of the lusty empire. 
If it has done no more than to show that Christianity 
also means kindliness, courtesy, and sympathy toward 
a foreign people and faith, it has served a good 
purpose ; but besides this it has done a work of great 
practical value and attracted the attention, sometimes 
friendly and sometimes hostile, of many of the best 
minds in Japan. The expense of conducting this unique 
experiment has decreased more rapidly than is usually 
the case with our home missionary work. Five years ago 
the Japan Mission cost over $10,000 annually ; last year, 
without suffering any appreciable loss in efficiency it cost 
a little more than half that sum ; next year its activities 
will be entirely supported by the income of the Hayward 
Fund, which, under the terms of the bequest, must be 
spent for Foreign Missions, the only charge upon the 
unrestricted income of the Association being the salary 
of the director. 

Home Missions. 

The withdrawal of the supenntendents has greatly 
increased the responsibilities and labors of the executive 
officers, as all matters of detail heretofore assigned to the 
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local superintendents have now to be managed from the 
national headquarters. The directors have in the diffi- 
cult conduct of their work sought counsel widely. The 
Western Missionary Council, by which representatives of 
the State conferences of the Middle West meet in Chicago, 
semi-annually, and confer with the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation in regard to the appropriations for the Middle 
West, has been a marked success. The Council has no 
final decision, but the directors have almost invariably 
acted upon its advice. A similar Council for New England 
has been informally organized, and has held two meetings 
during the past four months, the Presidents and Secre- 
taries of the New England Local Conferences giving their 
advice to the Secretary of the Association, and through 
him to the New England Committee, upon the conduct 
of the missionary enterprises in their various conferences: 
The Secretaries of the local conferences have also been 
frequently called upon for individual counsel, and their 
cheerful helpfulness has increased the efficiency of the 
work of the New England Committee. 

The Association enjoys close co-operation with the 
other missionary bodies of our fellowship. The Women's 
National Alliance continues to be an invaluable ally. 
The labors of the earnest leaders of the Alliance, multi- 
plied through the country by the co-operation of the 
Branches, increase knowledge of our word and work, 
arouse the missionary spirit, and enlarge liberality. The 
Young Peoples' Religious Union has stimulated and guided 
the ardors of our young men and women, promoted co- 
operation, and deepened religious interest. The Sunday- 
School Society has steadily improved the quality of 
Sunday-School teaching, wisely aided the activities of 
our teachers, and served the welfare of the scholars. The 
Ladies' Commission has continued its unostentatious but 
indispensable work of sifting literature for children. 
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The Trustees of the Church Building Loan Fund work 
always in close consultation with the officers of the Asso- 
ciation. The fund is most carefully administered, and 
though investments in church buildings are notoriously 
insecure, the fund has had no serious losses. Within the 
past year, however, for the first time since the fund was 
established, the Trustees have been obliged to bring action 
for foreclosure of the mortgages on two properties. In 
these cases, no payments on the indebtedness had been 
made for a series of years, and the church societies nomi- 
nally owning the buildings had lapsed into innocuous 
desuetude. Eight new loans or readjustments of old loans 
were made during the course of the year, the amount 
loaned aggregating $18,940. Experience has now proved 
that the fund is large enough to meet all reasonable 
demands. Its income from the repayment of loans is 
steady and reliable, and is sufficient to fulfil the purposes 
for which the fund was established. 

One other distinct but co-operative agency for denom- 
inational work must be mentioned. The delicate task of 
aiding candidates for settlement to obtain a hearing, and 
supplying vacant pulpits, has, within the past year, been 
taken entirely out of the hands of the officers of the 
Association. This work has been assumed by a committee 
of the Ministerial Union and the Ministers' League, the 
Association supplying a small subsidy and a room for 
the use of the Committee. The Committee assumes no 
authority, but exists wholly as a convenience to help 
churches and ministers to intelligently discover each 
other's needs. The Secretary of the Committee keeps a 
list of ministers desiring settlement, and of churches who 
are seeking ministers, and, without any personal or official 
intervention, serves as a mediator. This method forces 
all responsibility where under congregational government 
it belongs, upon the churches ; and in practical opera- 
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tion, under the discreet and genial direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Committee, it appears to work well. No 
method of conducting this necessary but arduous work 
can be satisfactory to all concerned ; for as long as there 
are more ministers seeking pulpits than there are churches 
to be served, no possible plan can save some worthy 
candidates from disappointment. 

There has been no marked change in the missionary 
policy of the directors during the past year. The Board 
has faithfully pursued the plan announced in 1896, of 
gradually and judiciously discontinuing or reducing aid 
to dependent churches, thereby encouraging self-support 
and independent vigor ; and it is a matter of hearty con- 
gratulation that this process has now been carried on for 
several years without causing any church to go out of 
existence. The Board further continues in its endeavor 
to concentrate aid as far as possible upon important enter- 
prises, while giving due consideration to the needs and 
desires of all the different departments of activity. 

In New England, the Association has contributed 
$11,627.57 to the support of forty-one churches or mis- 
sionary enterprises. Of these, twelve are churches in 
towns of stationary or declining population, — historic 
churches that have grown feeble as their young people 
have been drawn from country into city life. The sum 
spent in keeping these churches alive is small, and every 
sentiment of honor for our New England heritage, as well 
as every obligation resting on the strong to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, requires us to maintain them. 
Without them a dozen New England villages would be- 
come practically pagan. Twenty-nine of the aided 
churches in New England are movements started or 
revived within the last fifteen years, and which have not 
yet attained to self-support. Some of these churches 
show a noble spirit of sacrifice and a sturdy self-reliance ; 
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and these grow toward independence steadily, and some- 
times rapidly. Others are like seed sown on shallow 
ground, springing up quickly, but withering in the first 
blaze of trial, and requiring much careful attention to 
even preserve them alive. 

In the Middle States, the Association has aided eleven 
churches at a cost of $7,650. Of these churches three may 
fairly be classed as mature societies without adequate 
means of suppoi*t. One is a church in a college town, and 
the remainder are new movements. The Middle States 
department has now enjoyed for ten years the services of 
a wise, patient, and industrious superintendent, and it 
begins to reap the harvest which results from the steady 
continuance of a well founded missionary policy. Most 
of the churches in this department grow steadily toward 
self-support, and new and inviting fields of service con- 
tinually invite the investigation and the thoughtful energy 
of the superintendent. The ability of the Association to 
retain the invaluable services of the superintendent is due 
to the fact that the Middle States Conference provides 
one half of the salary and the Headquarters' expenses. 

In the Southern States five churches are sustained at a 
cost of $2,912. There is only one self-sustaining church 
in this department — that at Charleston, and except for 
the work of the Association and the aid of the National 
Alliance, the gospel of liberal Christianity would be prac- 
tically unheard in the South. 

In the Western States, eleven churches receive aid from 
the Association. Four of these are in college towns, and 
were first established and are still maintained under the 
vote of the National Conference. Experience has proved 
that no expenditure by the Association is more productive 
in the diffusion of our thought than this. The Association 
also supports three missionaries among the Scandinavians 
in the Northwest. These ministers maintain circuit 
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preaching through a vast tract of country, reaching 
Swedish, Norwegian, and Icelandic congregations. The 
uprising of the Scandinavians in favor of a liberal inter- 
pretation of Christianity is one of the most significant 
religious movements of our times. The Association 
further maintains the interesting movements conducted 
by Rev. J. L. Douthit in Illinois and Rev. T. G. Owen 
in Wisconsin. These enterprises have approved them- 
selves for many years to our constituents, and they do 
not now fail in deserving. The cost of the work in the 
Western States has been $11,943. 

On the Pacific coast, twelve churches are maintained 
at a cost of $4,500 : one of these is in a college town and 
all the others are churches , planted within recent yeare. 
The conditions of business depression on the Pacific 
coast have prevented these societies from attaining the 
independence which was anticipated by their founders, 
but most of them are well rooted and will persist in spite 
of adversity. 

As a total, then, eightv-five churches or missionary 
enterprises look to this Association for partial or com- 
plete support. Seventy-eight ministers derive a part or 
the whole of their salaries from the Association. The 
churches are well distributed geographically, and repre- 
sent a considerable diversity in character, nationality, and 
local condition. Twenty-two of the eighty-five churches 
hold loans from the Church Building Loan Fund, and 
promise to be self-supporting as soon as these loans have 
been discharged. All the churches aided by the Associa- 
tion have this year been required, in addition to the 
detailed information furnished on the printed application 
for aid, to make thorough report on their condition and 
prospect. These reports are not all encouraging. Sev- 
eral missions report growth backward rather than for- 
ward, but on the whole, the Home Missionary Department 
may be fairly said to be healthy. 
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It is the purpose of the officers of the Association 
to invite the closest scrutiny of their work. Nothing is 
done behind closed doors or in a corner. The criticism 
of mere denunciation or ignorant abuse is of course pro- 
fitless, but the directors need and invite the counsel of 
the members and friends of the Association, and welcome 
every endeavor to make the work of the Association more 
efficient and productive. 

It is not permitted within the usual limits of a formal 
report upon the work of a past year to say much about 
the future ; but I venture, standing here for the first time 
as your Secretary, to ask your attention very briefiy to 
some considerations in regard to the work that lies before 
us. This Association is not ashamed to stand for organ- 
ized Liberalism in religion. It has outgrown provincialism, 
and is to-day thoroughly national in spirit and effect. It 
believes in organized effort, in disciplined advance, in 
co-operative action. Unitarians love to say that their 
faith is not a body of opinion but a method of forming 
and holding opinions. While recognizing the beauty of 
the Unitarian spirit, this Association believes also in a 
Unitarian body. A disembodied soul is an inadequate 
agent for the work of the world. We believe in liberty, 
and hold ourselves stoutly independent of all outward 
authority and dictation, but it is a law of liberty by 
which we are to be judged. We reject bonds, but must 
we not accept bounds? Must we not have more cohesion 
among ourselves if we are to give wider diffusion to our 
thought? Must we not seek still greater concentration 
of effort ? Must we not abandon our sturdy but lonely 
individualism, and consent to harness ourselves in strong 
teams for definite work ? 

It is needless to say that if our cause stands still it 
stagnates. It is a maxim of the military art that the 
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army that stays always iu its entrenchments is beaten 
already. We are well prepared for advance, with a noble 
tradition behind us, with an acquired momentum, with a 
just proportion of the sense of continuity and new be- 
ginning, with a well-tested policy of administration, with 
opportunities of service everywhere inviting us. What 
do we wait for? • For that uprising of zeal and earnest- 
ness in our churches which will supply the essential ele- 
ments of advance. There is an abundance of natural 
impatience among our members, but it is too often of the 
kind that mistakes restlessness for progress and removal 
of landmarks for enlargement of territory. It is of the 
kind that complains rather than works, — the kind that 
criticises but does not create. Our active-minded mem- 
bers demand a bolder advance and a more rapid denom- 
inational growth, but they fail to provide the means of 
growth. They wonder that the oak does not more quickly 
expand, but the difficulty is that they have planted it in 
a flower-pot. They bid us sail the seas of exploration 
and help to free imprisoned souls in the territories that 
lie beyond. A noble vessel is ready for our use, but there 
is no fire under the boiler. Unless the ship can be sup- 
plied with sufficient coal it can make no distant voyage, 
and the call of those who long for freedom, and the prof- 
fered services of volunteers, must go unheeded. 

It would be an injustice to my predecessors in this 
office, to the assiduous devotion of the directors, to the 
self-sacrificing loyalty of the missionary agents of the 
Association, and the ministers of the aided churches, 
did I not here testify that I know of no enterprise of 
public service where so much good work is accomplished 
upon such meagre resources. Here is a work of more 
than national extent, various in its operations, produc- 
tive, stable, elastic, and by prudent administration at 
headquarters, and self -forgetting devotion in the field, it 
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is all carried forward, and even makes some real progress, 
upon the pitiful income of $65,000 a year. 

The pay-as-you-go policy was deliberately adopted, and 
in the administration of a trust like this every require* 
ment of business integrity and a decent regard for the 
rights of our successors demand that no obligations be 
incurred which cannot be paid for out of the annual 
income. The directors must continue the weary work 
of putting aside opportunities of service and turning a 
deaf ear to the appeals for help until all the ministers 
and churches of our fellowship take hold of the work of 
raising contributions as some, thank God, have done, with 
real earnestness, with intelligent method, with prompt de- 
spatch, with some deep sense of personal responsibility. 

I ask you for a larger patience, a closer fellowship, a 
more persistent temper of service, a deeper consecration. 
There is no short cut to high attainment. The Kingdom 
of God is not abrupt in its methods but gradual. The 
seed must come slowly to fruitage, first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear. We must consent 
to endure the monotony of drudgery, and must not desert 
when the way leads through the dust of very common- 
place concerns. Our ardor is of no value if it is simply 
an impatience, or if it is merely a slothful approval of the 
cause which the Association tries to serve, a sympathy 
with it without co-operative action. Ours must be a steady 
enthusiasm which cannot be baffled by delay nor fretted 
by ridicule, nor discouraged by mistakes, but which is 
strong to do and to bear, — strong alike against restless 
haste and all temptation of craven indifference. 

Nothing will arouse this essential and persistent zeal, 
and maintain it, except some deeper realization of the 
vital importance of our mission in the world. We must 
win assurance of the master-motive. We need to realize 
that this business we are engaged in is not primarily our 
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business but the Father's business. It is not merely our 
affair whether we devote ourselves half-heartedly or unre- 
servedly to the possibilities of service that are open to 
us, — it is God's affair. He has chosen us to do a special 
work in this world, and if we fail to do it, we shall be 
traitors to a high trust, we shall be as salt without savor, 
fit only to be cast out and trodden under foot of men. 
We must attain to the consciousness that God needs us, 
that he needs our petty energy in the unfolding of bis 
will, that our work is not primarily ours but his work 
through us. We must win the confidence that our little 
endeavor is an essential element in God's success and 
then we cannot stoop to betrayal of our cause. We must 
win the conviction that this work is capable of forwarding 
not human interests alone but divine plans, that it is a 
link between creation and consummation, and that dis- 
loyalty to it is a check to God's beneficent operations. 

Sometimes we are tempted to wonder of what use our 
work is, — why all this pain and effort to keep the feeble 
little lamp of our faith alight. The light that is in us is 
not our light, that is the answer. We are its keepers, 
. not its owners. Our truth is not a luxury, it is a trust ; 
it is not a possession, it is a message. It is given us of 
God not to keep but to communicate. In glad co-operation 
with diviner powers lies the strength that will help us to 
lift thought out of the darkness in which human specula- 
tion has shrouded it, and souls out of the depths into 
which human selfishness has thrust them. Therein is the 
faith that will still our restlessness, that will solve our 
perplexities, that will awaken our zeal, that will gather 
the chaotic and perhaps discordant elements of our 
hopes and desires into a substance, and solidify them 
at last into an accomplishment. 
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THE ANNUAL SERMON. 

BY MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 

And the Lord said unto Moses, Wherefore criest thou unto me "? 
Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go forward. — Ex. xiv. 15. 

In the profoundest sense of the word there is but one 
religion in the world. Religion is man's search for God, 
the attempt on his part to get into right relations with 
God. Man has always felt that this was the search for 
the secret of life, on the finding of which depended all 
happiness and ail good. And in this search man has 
always been engaged from the very beginning of life on 
earth, under every sky. In whatever language he might 
attempt to utter himself, through whatever religious forms 
he might express, or attempt to express, his thoughts 
and his emotions, whatever name he may have given to 
the unseen, invisible Power, the one thing he has sought 
after has been to find God, to discover what God would 
have him do, and how he might come into such relations 
as should mean life and happiness and peace. 

But, though religion has been one, theologies have been 
many. At any stage in the history of th^ world men 
have thought the best they were able to about the imi- 
verse, about God, about their own natures, about the 
relation in which they supposed they ought to stand to 
God ; and they have done their best to find the way and 
to become obedient to the divine voice. But, as man has 
been limited in his power, as he has been ignorant and 
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undeveloped, at any particular stage in the history of the 
world his conceptions of the universe and God and himself, 
of duty and destiny, have necessarily been imperfect, 
have endured but for a little time, have been outgrown 
and have passed away. So, while religion has never died, 
has never been in danger of dying, many systems of 
thought which have been called religious have of necessity 
passed away. And, if we think of it a little carefully 
and sanely, we shall see that the passing away of these 
different phases of religious thinking have been the most 
hopeful phases in the progress of the human race. It 
means that man is growing, that he is capable of higher, 
wider, deeper thinking, nobler feeling, grander moral and 
religious ideals. It means simply that, when he was a 
child, he felt as a child, he thought as a child, he under- 
stood as a child,, but that, as he reaches on and up toward 
his higher and nobler manhood, he puts away childish 
things. 

We are to-day in the midst of one of these great tran- 
sitional epochs in the progress of the race. Never before, 
perhaps, have profounder or more far-reaching questions 
been raised. Never before has the race been called upon 
to face more radical and more disquieting revolutions of 
religious thought and theory. All around us we see 
tokens of the crumbling of a great system of theological 
belief which has been held for fifteen hundred years.- I 
wish for just one moment to recall to your minds what 
you are familiar with, in order that I may note the nature 
and extent of this theological change that is upon us. 

What did it mean, two hundred years ago or one hun- 
dred years ago, to be regarded as an orthodox believer ? 
One must believe in the fall of man, in a ruined universe, 
in the total depravity of human nature, in the fact that 
man was intellectually incapable of the discovery of relig- 
ious truth, and that, even though it were presented to 
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him, he was morally incapable of obedience. He must be- 
lieve that in this condition God had sent a revelation, but 
a revelation partial, limited in its range and extent, — a 
revelation to a few of his children, leaving the rest to 
wander and stumble and fall in the dark. He must be- 
lieve that there was somehow a threefold nature in God, 

— believe, though he might not be able to think it out 
with any clearness or intellectually to comprehend it. He 
must believe that the second person of the Trinity became 
incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth ; that God thus lived, suf- 
fered for a few years, and died, in order to work out an 
atonement for a small part of the race. He must believe 
that the rest, the great majority, were to be irretrievably 
lost. 

This is what it meant to be sound in the Christian faith 
two hundred or one hundred years ago. But to-day one 
can be sound on much easier terms than that. In order to 
illustrate what it is necessary, and how little it is neces- 
sary to hold, 1 wish to give some concrete illustrations, 

— illustrations that have sprung up in my own experience, 
through, personal conversations with certain representa- 
tive men. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott tells us that, of all these great mat- 
ters of belief, two only — and those two in a modified 
form — are absolutely essential to-day. The first is that 
one must believe that the Bible not i8 the word of God, 
but that it, in some inexplicable and unexplained way, 
contains a special divine message for man. The other is 
that Jesus, in some peculiar way, , embodies for us the di- 
vine image, and so represents to us in some special fashion 
the divine likeness and life. Dr. Abbott does not insist 
any longer on the infallibility of the Bible. He does not 
believe in everlasting punishment. At any rate he told 
me in personal conversation that he believed God would 
save everybody that he could. He does not believe in the 
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old-time trinity, or, at any rate, he does not regard it as 
essential. He leaves you at liberty to accept or not, as 
you please, the immaculate conception of Jesus. He him- 
self is inclined to accept it, but you need not. You must 
only believe that in some special way God dwelt in and 
was manifested in Jesus. And if you hold these two 
points you are orthodox. 

I was talking with a prominent Presbyterian clergyman 
within the past year, — one whose name would be famil- 
iar to you all if I should mention it, — and he gave me 
his view of the infallibility of the Bible something after 
this fashion. He said, "If I believed that God ever did 
give an infallible revelation to the world, I should regard 
it as the moat disheartening thing imaginable ; for, if he 
ever did give the world such a revelation, it is certain that 
we have it not now." And this, if true, he would regard as 
indicating that God had somehow lost his control over 
human affairs. I was talking not a great while ago with an 
Episcopal clergyman, — I use these illustrations, not in any 
offensive way, but simply because they body forth what I 
wish to say in a more clear and forcible manner than I can 
say it in any other way, — and 1 asked him what it was 
necessary to believe. I referred to the " Pastoral Letter " 
of the bishops, issued with a great show of authority two 
or three years ago ; and he said, ' ' We pay no attention to 
that ; it has no binding force." I referred to the Athana- 
sian creed, which is still held by the Church of England ; 
and he said, *'0f course, we pay no regard to that." I 
referred to the Thirty-nine Articles, still published in the 
back part of the Prayer Book ; and he said, '' They have 
no authority whatever over our consciences to-day." I 
asked then in regard to the body of the Prayer Book. I 
said, '' For example, here is the form for the baptism of 
infants, which still teaches, by plain implication, the dam- 
nation of such infants as are not baptized. Do you re- 
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gard that as binding? " He said, " Not at all." I asked 
him then what he did regard as binding. He said, 
'' Simply the Apostles' and the Nieene creeds" ; and these 
he felt at liberty to interpret just as he pleased. I said, 
' ' Then what is the matter with my being an Episcopal 
clergyman ? " He said he did not know but what I might. 
This is allowable orthodoxy within the limits of one of the 
great historic churches. 

I was talking with a Baptist clergyman only a little 
while ago ; and he spoke of a mi^an who was a candidate 
for the ministry, and who expected to have a good deal 
of difficulty in passing his examination. He confided to 
one of the fathers in the Church, who happened to be a 
personal friend, the fact that he did not believe in the 
atonement, and so feared he could not possibly bear the 
scrutiny of his fellow-ministers. This father in the Church 
suggested an easy way out. He said, " Write your state- 
ment about the atonement. Give Dr. Hodge's view, and 
then Dr. Shedd's view, and say that, of the two, you in- 
cline in favor of Dr. Shedd's. You need not say anything 
about your own belief." And he did it, and so passed 
safely all the shoals and quicksands of his examination. 

There is a prominent Episcopal clergyman in one of 
our great cities, whose belief, so far as I can find out, in 
many a long conversation, is almost precisely identical 
vrith my own. He tells me that he regards the Nieene 
creed — ''God of God, Light of Light, Very God of 
Very God," etc. — simply as a magnificent statement of 
theism. Instead of making these words apply only to 
one man, he makes them apply to humanity, to the 
race. One of the prominent educators of this country 
has made public the fact that he regards religious belief, 
in the creed sense, as of no importance whatever. He 
has joined a church the creed of which he does not 
believe, and has said so, and when asked to explain his 

3 
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position, has done it after this fashion : " If I should 
refuse to unite with a church because I did not accept its 
creed, I should be confessing that the creed was of some 
importance, which I deny." Canon Wilberforce, in a 
recent volume of Sermons, has cunningly hidden away all 
the main points of our modern religious thought under the 
convenient verbiage of the old theological statements. 

Where, then, are the old points of the theological 
system of the past ? Almost every one of them has dis- 
appeared. Dr. Gordon of this city tells us that belief in 
eternal punishment is practical atheism. And so you may 
take them, one point after another, and nearly every one 
has faded out of the vital belief of the modern world. 
This system is crumbling. It belongs to the past. The 
early Church made one grave and serious mistake. It 
accepted certain supposed historical narratives, legends, 
traditions, of the Hebrew people, along with certain let- 
ters and writings of her own disciples of the first century, 
as being an infallible divine revelation. They identified, 
in a certain sense, these theological beliefs with religion 
itself. And so, as the world has gone on and outgrown 
these beliefs, they stand affrighted and trembling, for 
fear that religion itself is in danger. This whole concep- 
tion of the universe, of God, of man, of duty, of destiny, 
is passing away. It is refreshing, I think, to escape 
from the midst of these crumbling ruins, and climb up to 
the heights that are luminous with the clear truths that 
we, as Unitarians, are accustomed to accept and are 
bound to proclaim to the world. The magnificence of 
our position, it seems to me, appears in this : there is 
hardly one of the great truths that we claim to believe 
and stand for that is not capable of demonstration. They 
have come to us as a new and grander revelation of God, 
conceded to this nineteenth century. Let me ' instance 
two or three of them, by way of illustration. 
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The universe, unity of force, unity of law, unity of 
substance, unity of life, unity of the human race, unity 
of the religious aim of the race, — all these great points 
are scientifically demonstrated as true. And along with 
these, do you not see, goes the unity of God, our funda- 
mental principle, — the unity of that Power that is back 
of and manifested through all this phenomenal universe 
around us, and of which we are a part? Then take our 
contention with regard to this noble body of literature 
called the Bible. Our theory as to its origin, the methods 
of its composition, and its authority, are no longer ques- 
tioned by those who are at the same time free and com- 
petent to study and pronounce judgment. It is settled, 
this opinion, in the court of the intelligence of the world. 
In regard to the Trinity, I need only say that it. is utterly 
impossible of demonstration, of proof ; while Unity is the 
utterance of all the force and all the law and all the life 
around us. When we come to the personality of Jesus, 
note one significant fact : if God were to attempt to put 
within a man all of divinity that man can hold, do you 
not see that, in the very nature of the case, all that he 
could do would be to create a perfect man ? Should he 
break over the limits of this perfect manhood at any 
point, he would cease to be a man. It is impossible, then, , 
to present anything in the nature of intellectual or rational 
proof that Jesus was more than perfect man. But perfect 
man contains and manifests for us all of divinity that we 
need on the level and within the range of our human life. 

Take one more point, — the question of salvation. It 
is demonstrated beyond question that the only conceivable 
salvation is that which we teach and preach, — that which 
consists in character. When a man is right, physically, 
mentally, morally, spiritually, in accord with the divine 
law and the divine life, then he is saved, he must be 
saved, in this world, in any world, in this life, in any 
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conceivable life. And as for that other doctrine, that 
drapes the heavens in black, and that makes impossible 
for as a belief in the perfect goodness of God, that doc- 
trine of the everlasting loss of the majority of mankind, 
— the mind of man has become incapable of conceiving 
it, the heai*t of man can no longer endure it, and the 
conscience of man cries out against it as a defamation of 
the character of our Father who is in heaven. 

Note, then, the magnificence of our position. Those 
truths which are distinctive characteristics of the Unitarian 
movement are demonstrated truths, — truths that God 
has revealed to this nineteenth century, and that he has 
signed with his own hand and sealed with his seal, com- 
mitted them to us, and made it our grand mission to 
proclaim them to the world. In the midst, then, of this 
crumbling system that belongs to the past, and having 
inherited such a magnificent dower of truth as that which 
characterizes our position, what duty lies before us ? 

A duty from which it is impossible that we should 
excuse ourselves. In the first place, let me suggest that 
it is our duty, at all times and everywhere, freely, fear- 
lessly, without apology, in love, but with all earnestness, 
to proclaim these great truths, stand by them, not be 
ashamed of them, not apologize for them, but claim that 
this last gift of God to the race is the grandest that the 
centuries have ever known. 

And then, in the next place, let us cultivate the reli- 
gious side of our nature and our services in such a way 
that those that we invite to come out of the dimness of 
the past into the light of the present shall not feel that 
they are losing anything of the tenderness, the devout- 
ness, the love, and the worship which they have been 
accustomed to in their old-time religious homes. 

One of the great dangers, it seems to me, of this 
modern time is that the world shall become secularized. 
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In one way, it may be said that the old-time thought is 
somewhat responsible for this danger. Men have had it 
preached to them, from their childhood up, that a certain 
type of religious thinking was identical with religion 
itself ; that, if they did not believe this and that and the 
other thing, they were enemies of God, enemies of the 
human race, and that they ceased to be religious. And 
men, having found that this and that and the other thing 
were not true, have taken the preachers and the writers 
at their word, and have left the churches empty, and gone 
out into a secular thought, a secular feeling, and a secular 
life. The one great thing, it has seemed to me, that we 
need to remember and to impress upon the world is, not 
only that we have a grander religious theory than the 
world has ever known, but that we have a grander religious 
life than the world has ever known. We need to culti- 
vate this religious side of our natures more and more. 
The older I get, the wider my experience with men in 
their intellectual difficulties, their moral weaknesses, their 
sorrows, their losses, the more do I feel that the one great 
thing that the world needs is religion, — not ethics alone. 
We need to have our lives linked in with the life of God 
our Father ; to feel that in the midst of all this confusion 
there is a purpose and a plan ; to feel that, when we have 
lost money, when we have lost health, when we have lost 
friends, or when we have lost social position, we have not 
lost anything, since God is left. We need to understand 
that, so long as we know that we are his children and he 
is our Father, nothing else can by any possibility matter 
very much. And with this great trust in our hearts we 
become strong, life has a meaning. We trust, — yea, we 
see an outcome that makes it magnificently worth while 
to labor and to bear and to suffer and to lose, if need be. 
We gain strength to climb up over these obstacles, and 
make our weaknesses and our sins and our sorrows step- 
ping-stones by which to rise to higher things. 
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We need religion, then, in this world; and I believe 
that we need it for the next It seems to me a shallow, 
unworthy conception that imagines, because God is ''too 
good to damn people," as we say, and because we can be- 
lieve that the old-time hell was only a horrible dream, that 
therefore " it makes no difference." We need to remem- 
ber that the only salvation we shall ever attain in this 
world or any other is that which comes from being at- 
tuned in every part of our nature to the divine life. 
And, if we go out into that other world that lies before 
us, unfitted for it, unspiritual, undeveloped in that part 
of our nature which is highest and which will endure 
when this body is dropped off and laid aside, we go not 
into happiness or. peace ; and the happiness and the peace 
may not be found for a million years, — nay, it can never 
be found except as it is found in coming into right rela- 
tions with God. We need religion, then, for this world ; 
and we need it for the next, — need it as much as the 
world thought it needed it when it held the old-time 
conception of salvation and loss. 

I hear it said every little while that one reason why 
our Unitarian churches do not grow more rapidly, and 
why our children now and again, when they are grown 
and have moved away into other cities, go into other 
churches, is that our religious services are bare and poor 
and unattractive. If this be so, — I do not pronounce 
judgment, — need it be so ? Is there any reason why 
we should not have the most beautiful churches, the 
noblest rituals, the loftiest music, the most attractive 
and beautiful services, that the world has ever known? 
Having the grandest thought, may we not have the grand- 
est emotion to match the thought, and the most beauti- 
ful forms to incarnate that thought and that feeling? I 
do not know, I say, whether these statements are true. 
If they are, let us make our churches rich and beautiful 
and attractive. 
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I wish to say something concerning another duty, and 
to impress it, with all the power of which I ana capable, 
upon the laymen of the denomination. I call upon you 
to be loyal to the Church. Do you believe that the 
Church represents the highest, finest religious thinking 
of the world? Be loyal, then, to our Unitarian denom- 
ination. Being loyal to Unitarian religion, you are loyal 
to the highest hopes of humanity. It is for the sake of 
humanity, and for the sake of God and his truth, that 
I ask you to be loyal to the churches. 

What does this mean? Let us put it practically. It 
means that you are to attend church. If the church 
means something, — if it means the grandest thing in 
the world, — then attend its services and help forward 
its work. If you do not believe that it represents the 
grandest thing in the world, then I would have nothing 
to do with it any longer. I would do one thing or the 
other. I would cut myself off completely from having 
anything to do with it or else I would loyally and grandly 
support it, in every phase of its multiform life. The 
church is not a lecture association ; you are not to attend 
its services or stay away simply because you happen to 
like this minister or that or do not happen to like him. 
The minister is not essential to the church. The sermon 
is not the most important part of church attendance. 
Attend the church for the sake of swelling the volume 
of the church life, making it the centre of light, influence, 
help, healing, for mankind. And yet I know there are 
people by the hundred, perhaps by the thousand, who 
drift, who attend church or not because of their likings 
or dislikmgs to the minister, because of their liking or 
disliking to the music, because of its being convenient 
or not convenient, or for one of a dozen reasons that 
ought not to sway for a moment an intelligent and earn- 
est man. Support your church, whether you like the 
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minister or not, whether you like the music or not. Get 
a minister you do like as soon as you can. Improve the 
music as fast as you are able. But remember that it is 
petty and poor and mean, this conception of religion 
that does not rise above the level of all considerations 
of this character. Assist the church in all its varied 
activities. Give time to it, give thought, consult as to 
methods, as to means, remembering that a church is noth- 
ing unless it is a missionary church. The highest things, 
the divinest things, will never be yours until you have 
given them away. The sun does not have any light, or 
we do not know that it has any, except as it gives. Love 
and service and help mean giving always ; and the only 
way that you can be known as possessing these qualities 
is in the fact that you are constantly giving them away 
to those who are in darkness, to those that are weak, 
to those that need. Consecrate yourselves, then, to the 
church, as a centre of divine, renovating, humanizing, 
uplifting influence, and this without regard to any matter 
of detail or any defects in its service or its organization. 

I wish to speak of another matter. I have studied the 
history of liberal thought and liberal life in this country 
for a good many years ; and I have noticed that, while 
no body of men on the face of the earth have been more 
liberal, more generous, than have our Unitarian people, 
still they have given with comparative meagreness to their 
own special religious causes and works. They have given 
to everything else excepting the furtherance of their own 
ideas. I am thinking at the present moment of a city 
where two young men were born. They went away, and 
each of them made his fortune. One of them was Ortho- 
dox and the other Unitarian. The Orthodox man, in 
memory of his childhood and in love for his town, built 
a magnificent Orthodox church. The Unitarian let the 
Unitarian church in that town struggle and suffer and 
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starve and die, while he, in memory of his childhood and of 
his old home, built and endowed a public library. I have 
no fault to find with the public library ; but it is out of this 
liberal religious life that spring the influences that blos- 
som into all these forms of humanitarianism. And, if 
you let the liberal religious life itself die out, you dry 
up the spring from which these magnificent and humane 
influences are to flow. I remember with sorrow the death 
of more than one Unitarian millionaire during the last 
few years, who has given almost nothing to the definite 
religious work of the denomination. We are magnificent 
givers, and yet I have never known more than one or two 
cases in my life of a Unitarian's giving enough so that it 
was in the slightest sense of the word a self-sacrifice. I 
never knew of a Unitarian man who gave so much that 
he had even to smoke a lower-priced cigar as the result 
of it. We are magnificent givers, but let me appeal to 
you to endow our missionary work in some grander fash- 
ion than it has ever been endowed in the past. They are 
calling to us from every State in this Union to help them 
in building Unitarian churches, in organizing Unitarian 
missions. And perpetually we have to say to them : 
"No, no! We believe indeed that there is great prom- 
ise in this place, and that a fine movement might be 
organized. But you must wait. Do not try to be 
born this year. Postpone it till next year or the next, 
until we get a little money to purchase swaddling-clothes 
and a cradle for you." We are in need all the time of 
money to help lift up and lead on our great Unitarian 
cause to a magnificent success in this country.^ 

1 Since the report of this sermon, as first delivered, certain denomi- 
national papers have quoted from it in a garbled fashion, and made it 
the basis of flings at Unitarianism. As I have said, I know no grander 
givers than Unitarians. But too often they are afraid of being ** nar- 
row," and so give more to the general help of humanity than to our 
own special causes. In a certain western city, with but two Unitarian 
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I have a Unitarian friend who said, not a great while 
ago, that abe did not propose to give money to anything 
except Unitarian causes, until she could find some gener- 
ous Orthodox who would contribute to build a Unitarian 
church. We have counted it a part of our liberalism to 
help everybody else and everything else. I believe in 
this, provided it can be reciprocal. But so long as our 
cause is suffering, languishing, waiting for help ; so long 
as, though Moses and all his followers speak unto the 
children of Israel and bid them go forward, they cannot 
go forward rapidly enough to meet their great opportunity 
for lack of means, — so long as this is true, I appeal to 
you more generously, more heartily, to sustain and sup- 
port our own institutions, our own purposes, our own 
causes, our own works, in every part of our land. 

There is one other point I wish to speak of. I find, as 
I travel over this country, that Unitarians are constantly 
sending their children to be educated in other than Uni- 
tarian schools. I believe myself in secular education ; but, 
so long as our young people are being educated into other 
religious ideals, so long it seems to me necessary that we 
should have and should support schools of our own, where 
our children can be taught the things that we believe, and 
can be kept in line with those movements that mean the 
future progress and uplifting of mankind. Every little 
while, when I speak to some father or mother about this 
matter, I am told that we have no schools under Unita- 
rian management which are the equal of the other denomi- 
national schools. I do not propose to decide the question 
that is thus raised. I do not know whether or not it 
is true. If it is true, how shall we ever have schools that 
are the equals of those supported by other denominations, 

churches, more than a million dollars, under Unitarian leadership, 
have been given in the last few years to popular education. Let us re- 
member that we need to keep the springs clear and open if we expect 
the streams to be full. 
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unless we send our children to such schools as there are 
and support them until they can become the equals of the 
other schools ? Let us see to it that we educate and train 
our children into the ideas that we believe to be true. 

There is another feeling abroad : I came across a speci- 
men of it only a week ago. A lady told me that she was 
trying to bring up her children unprejudiced, unbiassed. 
One of the children came home from school, and asked 
her if such a thing were true. She said, '* Well, some 
people believe that it is, and some believe that it is not. 
You can believe whatever you please about it." This was 
her idea of bringing up a child unbiassed, so that he would 
accept 'the truth when he saw it. I said, in criticism of 
this idea, that it seemed to me that, if there were anything 
which I believed myself, and considered worth believing, 
I would try to teach it to my child. It will be likely to 
find out, if it is a bright child, that I am not infallible ; 
and I would confess that I do not claim to be. I would 
teach the child that this idea was not to be held as a 
finality, but that all the light and leading of the present 
time were in that direction. And so I would try to bias 
my child in favor of the truth, and not permit it to be 
biassed by somebody else in favor of that which I have 
come to disbelieve and regard as untrue. Many of our 
children, as they grow up, either do not go to any church 
at all or else go to churches of another name. And that 
means, it seems to me, that such have not been trained into 
the idea that religious belief is a matter of any impor- 
tance, nor into the acceptance of those ideas which careful 
thinkers have come seriously and earnestly to hold as true. 

If we wish to possess the present and to go out into a 
control of the future, we must be loyal and faithful to our 
ideas, stand by our churches, help them with our influence, 
our time, our thought, our money ; and we must train our 
children, for they hold in their hands the future. We 
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must train them to accept the truth as we hold it, to be 
open-minded and free, ever ready to accept more and liner 
truth if it shall be presented to them. But let us keep 
them, if we can, from going back into indifference, from 
accepting the idea that it does not make any difference 
what anybody believes, that one thing is just as true as 
another, and that they are to be governed by whim, by 
convenience, by association, by fashion, by money, by 
anything rather than the serious and earnest conviction of 
true and noble men and women. 

There is no question as to the future of the principles 
we stand for. There is no question as to their ultimate 
triumph. Let me suggest this to you by an illustration. 
When Galileo discovered the moons of Jupiter, — looking 
through his little telescope, hardly larger than an opera- 
glass of the modern day, — the Ptolemaic system of the 
universe was dominant all over the civilized world. It 
was held by the pope, by the cardinals, b}^ the entire 
Church. It was taught in every university in Europe. 
It was dominant in the minds of all men. But the moment 
that Galileo saw the moons of Jupiter, that moment the 
Ptolemaic system had passed away. It might be five 
hundred years before the world found it out : it might be 
a thousand years or five thousand. But he had discovered 
a truth of God which was utterly inconsistent with the 
old theory, and the acceptance of which doomed that 
theory to final extinction. So we to-day have discovered 
great luminous truths of God which are utterly inconsis- 
tent with the theological ideas of the past. The old 
religious schemes of the world arc dead. It may be a 
hundred years before people find it out, it may be five 
hundred, it may be a thousand. But the demonstrated 
existence of such truths makes it absolutely certain that 
it is only a question of intelligence and of time. The 
things that we, as Unitarians, stand for are destined to 
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dominate the intelligent civilized world of the future. But 
there is a practical question for us to answer, and that is 
whether we are to have anything to do with this ultimate 
triumph. It seems to me that it ought to thrill and inspire 
us to be worthy to help on that great victory. It ought to 
be something able to lift us up and make us seem grand, 
in spite of the poverty and weakness of our nature, that we 
are permitted to co-operate with God in the deliverance of 
men from error and in the victory of his great truths. And 
it seems to me that we ought not to wait until the crowd 
goes our way. As Lowell said, speaking of another mat- 
ter, in that great poem of his, ' ' The Present Crisis " : — 

" Then to side with Truth is noble when we share her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and 't is prosperous to be just." 

Let us be proud, let us be glad, that our eyes have seen 
these great truths, which are to be the guiding stars of 
humanity in the future. And let us consecrate ourselves 
to following these lights, and so playing our little part in 
the leading on and lifting up of the world. 

You remember how Napoleon, on a certain occasion, 
appealed to his soldiery, prophesying magnificent victories 
to come, and saying that the day would be, and not far 
away, when a man would be proud to say, " I, too, 
belonged to the army of Italy." Let us not be content 
merely to believe that the truths that we hold are to 
triumph by and by ; but, when that day comes, let each 
one of us be able to say, " I, too, had some hand in bring- 
ing about this magnificent triumph of the kingdom of God, 
which means the perfect commonwealth of man." 

Father, our Father, our Leader, our Light, our Guide, 
we consecrate ourselves to thee to-night, to thy truth, to 
thy service ; and from this day forth we will be glad if 
we may labor, if we may suffer, if we may spend and be 
spent, if so we help bring to pass the triumph of thy truth 
and thy love. Amen. 
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REMARKS OF REV. GEORGE W. STONE. 
TREASURER OF THE ASSOCIATION. 



The treasurer's report shows some changes in the 
financial conditions of the Association. The receipts 
have been about the same for the past thirteen years, 
varied only by some large gift or bequest. The average 
income from churches, individuals, and investments dur- 
ing the thirteen years (available for use), has been 
$65,365. The income for the past year has slightly ex- 
ceeded that amount. The chief feature of the financial 
operations during the year just closed has been the 
beginning of the "Budget System." This plan has 
worked well. The board of directors, in accordance with 
the policy adopted some years since, has been obliged to 
reduce expenditures somewhat for the purpose of restor- 
ing the general fund, which had fallen below the $50,000 
mark. It is gratifying to report that this has been done 
this year as well as last. Last year we made a gain of 
receipts over expenditures of $6,064.20, and this year 
we show a gain of $10,396.64. 

The treasurer feels at liberty before closing this his 
last report to say that there is manifestly a more or less 
erroneous impression prevalent among our ministers and 
laymen as to the expenses of the Association. It is the 
opinion of the retiring treasurer, as briefly expressed in 
his report last year, that this is greatly owing to the way 
in which the accounts of the Association are shown in the 
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published reports. The term ''salaries," for example, 
does not naturally convey to the mind the nature of the 
service rendered by the officers. The salaries of " super- 
intendents" and "missionaries" are properly included 
under the head of "missionary expenses" or "home 
missions." The duties of the officers of the Association 
have been very largely of the same character. In addi- 
tion to the six days' work of the week it has been the 
exception during the past three years when the secretary 
and treasurer have not been in the pulpit on Sundays. 
The clerical force of the book-room also appears in the 
item of "expenses." It should be paid from the profits 
^f merchandise, and not shown as an item of expense in 
the annual report. Nearly one-half the item called in the 
report "expenses" consists of payments for postage, 
expressage, and other items of cost upon publications 
given away, such as Channing's "Works," of which over 
thirty-seven thousand copies have been distributed. This 
is clearly " missionary work,'' and can only be considered 
as " expenses," as all distribution of denominational pub* 
lications is an expense. 

In accordance with the action of the board of directors 
taken subsequent to the notice of the declination of the 
present incumbent to serve another year as treasurer, the 
salary of that officer has been fixed at $500 per annum, 
the amount paid prior to 1895. Released entirely from 
the obligations of the office and therefore without any 
bias that consciously or otherwise might influence the 
judgment, I desire to express very briefly some opinions 
based upon my experience of three years as treasurer. 

During my term of service I have heard, what I 
presume each of my predecessors in office has heard, and 
which each one of my successors will no doubt hear, 
suggestions for raising more money, improved methods 
of keeping accounts, and, in addition to these, criticism 
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just and unjust. Criticism is helpful, when accompanied 
by practical suggestions; discouraging, when made ap- 
parently to exhibit simply a capacity for criticism. The 
criticism most frequently heard has been that the Asso- 
ciation did not show more results for its work. 

The critics invite attention to the number of our 
churches, to the wealth of their members, and then insti- 
tute comparisons between the Unitarian and other denomi- 
nations as to the sums of money raised for missionary 
purposes. These critics are just^ because they leave the 
responsibility for results where it properly belongs, — upon 
the churches, — the Association being merely an executive 
body whose powers and responsibilities are limited by the 
resources furnished. 

The serious problems that confront us will never be 
solved, in my judgment, until the income of the Associa- 
tion is materially increased. The present income is en- 
tirely inadequate for the prosecution of new work. 

If new enterprises are to be undertaken with the present 
income, some of the work now going on must be discon- 
tinued. 

The territory covered by the work of the Association is 
so vast that little can be done with only $65,000 income, 
out of which all expenses must be met. If the ministers 
and laymen will set about the work of raising money in 
their respective parishes, doing it in a methodic way, and 
early enough to inform the board that increased resources 
are available, new work may be undertaken. 

The experience of the past three years has convinced 
me that the only successful way to reach Unitarians is 
through the minister of the parish wherein they reside. 
I have tried circulars, letters, personal interviews, ad- 
dresses, newspaper articles, and all the methods that I 
could devise, to reach those who can give to the cause if 
they will. The results have been far from satisfactory. 
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I have noticed, however, that in every ease where the 
minister has been really in earnest in his desire to supply 
the means for developing our denominational interests a 
good result has been reached. Being ^^ really in earnest," 
I beg to say, does not mean to wait until March or April, 
and then on a Sunday which may be rainy, or possibly too 
pleasant, fail to reach the majority of the congregation. 

I have been amazed to see how little interest is taken 
in our missionary collections. The excuses made for not 
attending to them are still more astonishing. One says, 
" Well, we had a bad day when we took our collection, 
and our people were not out," apparently forgetting that 
there was more than one Sunday in the year when this 
important matter could receive attention ; and, certainly, 
it was unnecessary to select the last Sunday in the fiscal 
year. Another will say, " We have some people in our 
parish who dislike the Association," whatever that means, 
inasmuch as the Association of one year may not have the 
same persons in its management that it ever had before. 

Again, complaints are made concerning matters over 
which the Association has no control, with which it has 
nothing to do, — for example, the supply of pulpits, the 
settlement of ministers, even the management of the de- 
nominational paper. The simple fact is, the Association 
is the chief national body in the United States charged 
with finding the best way in which it can spend the 
moneys the churches choose to contribute toward the 
extension of Unitarian thought and organization. Its 
work is for the whole denomination. It seeks to learn 
what the churches desire should be done with the money 
they give. It would be impracticable for each church to 
undertake to direct the specific enterprise to which its 
contribution should be devoted ; but a wish to help any 
general branch of the work In which the church may be 
interested will always, I am sure, receive respectful con- 

4 
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sideration. In short, there can be no good reason for 
any lack of desire to help the cause, that rests upon the 
action of any officer who temporarily happens to be 
charged with the administration of a department of the 
work. The Association is greater than any man or any 
board, as religion is greater than the churches that seek 
to teach it. The Associiition is just what the churches 
make it. If they desire it to be otherwise, they have the 
power to change it. It is our chief missionary body. I' 
beg you to stand by it, work for it, not simply because it 
is the Association, but because it is our chief dependence 
for the future of our denomination. 
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TREASURER'S REPORT. 



SUMMARY Of receipts AND EXPENDITURES. 



56 




)0 




>1 




— 


$52,396.77 


, 


7,397.00 


- 


12,946.14 




110.24 


• 


32.40 


>0 




*^ »0 




— 


213.50 




$73,096.05 


, 


838,550.44 




5,625.00 


. 


501.29 
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For Schools for colored people in the South 

(Income of Frothingham Fund, No. 2) . . $1,016.00 
For Benevolent Fraternity of Churches (In- 
come of Lienow Fund) 219.75 

For Salaries : Secretary . . . $3,520.83 
Assistant Secretary 2,500.00 
Treasurer . . . 3,500.00 

9,520,83 

Clerk and Stenographer . . . $1,524.00 
Expenses of Building (including 

wages, repairs, fuel, gas, and 

water) 3,392.47 

Expressage, postage, printing, etc. 2,063.93 

6,980.40 

Ladies' Commission 149.81 

Accrued interest 135.89 



$62,699.41 
The excess of receipts over expenditures is 

therefore $10,396.64 

The value of books and tracts given away 

during the year was 3,150.18 

The profit on books sold was . .• . . . 1,248.66 
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TABLE A. 



CONTRIBUTIONS FROM SOCIETIES. 

The following list indades all the Societies which have contributed to the 
funds of the Association for the year ending April 90, 1898, with the sums sey- 
erally paid by them. 

Boston, Mass. {Continued). 

Unity Church of AllHtou . $10.00 

Norfolk Unitarian Church 6.00 
Unitarian Church of RoS- 

lindale 17.30 

Brattieboro, Vt 60.00 

Brewster, Mass 20.00 

Bridgewater, East, Mass. . . 06.11 

Brideewater, West, Mass. . 12.00 

Brockton, Mass 26.00 

Brookline, Mass. 

First Parish 889.42 

Second Unitarian Society . 100.00 

Brooklyn. Conn 10,00 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

First Unitarian Society . . 1,100.00 

Second Unitarian Society . 366.00 

Third Unitarian Society . 100.00 

BnfflELlo, N. Y 201.10 

Burlinffton, Vt 300.00 

Cambridge, Mass. 

First Parish 1,122.63 

Third Congregational Soc*y 160.69 

Canton, Mass 61.00 

Gastine, Me 6.00 

Charleston, S. C 60.00 

Charlestown, N. H 14.36 

Chattanooga, Tenn 10.00 

ChelmsforU, Mass 36.76 

Chelsea, Mass 10.00 

Chicago, 111. 

First Unitarian Society . . 60.00 

Unity Church 313.00 

All Souls' Church .... 20.00 

Chicopee, Mass 18.00 

Cleveland, Ohio 22.63 

Cohasset, Mass 16.00 

Concord, Mass 662.76 

Concord, N. H. 196.11 

Decorah, la lO.oo 

Dedham, Mass 168.38 

DIghton, Mass 7.00 

Dover, Mass 10.00 

Duxbury.Mass 10.00 

Easton, North, Mass. . . . 306.60 

Eastport, Me 36.li 

Ellsworth, Me 10.00 

Exeter, N. H 14 00 

Fairhaven, Mass 36.00 

Pall River, Mass 96.06 

Farmington, Me. 13 60 

Fitchburg, Mass 361.00 



Albany, N. Y »67.76 

Andover, N.H 28.00 

Andover, North. Mass. . . 67.00 

Ann Arbor, Mich 60.00 

Arlington, Mass 204.21 

Ashby, Mass. 46.30 

Athol, Mass. • 

First Cong'l Church . . . 20.00 

Second Unitarian Society . 40.U0 

Augusta, Me 25.00 

Ayer. Mass 13.00 

Baltimore, Md 101.00 

Baneor, Me 143.00 

Bar Harbor, Me 8.85 

Barnstable, Mass 32.00 

Barre, Mass 62.10 

Belfast, Me 40.00 

Belmont, Mass 176.00 

Berlin, Mass 20.00 

Bernardston, Mass 10.00 

Best Valley, Wis 6.00 

Beverly, Mass 221.95 

Billerica, Mass 60.00 

Bolton, Mass 8.16 

Boston Ztfass 

First'Parish of Dorchester . 1,226.00 

First Church in Boston . . 1,000.00 
First Religious Society in 

Rozbury 300.00 

Second Church 1,160.00 

King's Chapel 1,060.71 

First Parish, West Roxbury 76.00 
Arlington Street Church . 4,700.00 
First Parish of Brighton . 125.47 
First Congregational So- 
ciety of Jamaica Plain . 1,013.00 
Third Religious Society in 

Dorchester 92.00 

Harvard Church in Charles- 
town 55.69 

Hawes Unitarian Gong'l 

Church, South Boston . 122.16 

South Cong'l Church . . 2,000.00 

Church of tiie Disciples . . 1,373.24 
Church of Our Father, East 

Boston 6.16 

All Souls' Unitarian Church 

of Roxbury 143.74 

Christ Church, Dorchester 20.60 
Church of the Unity, Ne- 

I>onset 39.42 

New South Church . . . 20.00 
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Frainiogham, Mass 9100.00 

Francestown, N. H 5.25 

FrankUii,N. H 36 00 

Gardner, Mass 14.00 

Geneseo.IlL 15.00 

Gloucester, Mass 60.00 

Gouverneur, N. Y 6.00 

Grafton, Mass 10.00 

Greenfield, Mass 100.00 

Greenwood, Wis 7 00 

Groton, Mass 72.00 

Hanford,Gal 10.00 

Harvard, Mass 17.00 

Haverhill, Mass 32.76 

Helena, Mont 60.00 

Hingham, Mass. 

First Parish 232.16 

Third Cong'l Society . . . 35.32 

Society at South Hingham 25.00 

Holyoke, Mass 25.00 

Hopedale, Mass 610.02 

Hnbbardston, Mass. . . . 13.90 

Hudson, Mass. 52.13 

Hyde Park, Mass 60.00 

Iowa City, Iowa 6.00 

Ithaca, N.Y 25.00 

Keene,N.H 313.34 

Kennebnnk,Me 116.00 

Keokuk, Iowa 6.00 

Kingston, Mass 58.00 

Laconla, N. H 25.00 

Lancaster, Mass. . 100.00 

Lancaster, N. H 7.45 

Lawrence, Kan 17.20 

Lawrence, Mass 101.70 

Leicester, Mass 63.25 

Leominster.Mass 100.00 

Lexington, Mass 172.70 

Lincoln, Mass 20.00 

Littleton, Mass 63.60 

LitUeton, N. H 6.00 

Los Angeles, Gal 60.00 

Louisville, Ky 3.75 

Lowell, Mass 250.00 

Lynn, Mass 201.00 

Madison, Wis 50.00 

Maiden, Mass 25.00 

Marblehead, Mass 12.86 

Marlboro' Mass 123.00 

Marshfield, Mass. 

Grace Ghapel 10.00 

Meadville, Penn 69.06 

Medfleld,Ma8s 60.00 

Medford,Mas8 60.00 

Mendon, Mass. . . . 6.34 

Middleboro' Mass 10.00 

Milford,N. H 14.60 

Millbury, Mass 4.10 

Milton, Mass 654.00 

Milwaukee, Wis 176.23 

Monti^ue, Mass. 

Society at. Turner's Falls . 20.00 

Montclair, N. J 5.00 

Montpelier, Vt 100.00 

Montreal, Can 38.85 

Nashua, N. H 105.00 

Natick, South, Mass. . . . 37.00 



Needham, Mass 933.00 

New Bedford, Mass ... 26.00 

New Brighton, N. Y. . . . 26.60 

Newburgh, N. Y 29.42 

Newburjrport, Mass. . . . 160.00 

New Orleans, La 15.90 

Newport, R. 1 17.49 

Newton, Mass. 
Channing Religious Society 460.00 
Chestnut Hill Society . . 60.00 
Society at West Newton . 1,070.67 
Society at Newton Centre . 26.00 
Society at Newton High- 
lands 10.00 

Kew York, N. Y. 

Church of AU Souls . . . 1,020.00 

Church of the Messiah . . 4,050.00 

Also, for special purposes 4,200.00 

Lenox Ave. Unitarian Church 52.00 

Northampton, Mass. 

Second Congregational Church 71.20 

Society at Florence . . . 25.00 

Northboro*. Mass. . . . 87.00 

Northfield, Mass 10.00 

Norton. Mass 10.00 

Norwell, Mass 26.00 

Omaha, Neb 10.00 

Orange, N.J 26.00 

Passaic, N.J 10.00 

Peabody,Mass 36.61 

Pembroke, Mass 5.00 

Pepperell, Mass 6.00 

Petersham. Mass. . . . 24.26 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

First Unitarian Church . . 250.00 
Unitarian Society of Ger- 

mantown 335.15 

Spring Garden Unitarian 

Society 26.00 

Pittsburgh, Penn 16.00 

Plainfield, N. J 19.50 

Plymouth, Mass. 100.72 

Portland, Me. 

First Parish 191.00 

Portland, Ore 106.76 

Portsmouth, N. H 800.00 

Presque Isle, Me 6.40 

Providence, B.I. 
First Congregational Church 1,029.26 
Westminster Cong'l Society 51.00 

Oiney Street Cong'l Society 25.00 
Quincy, Mass. 

First Cong'l Society . . . 100.00 

WoUaston Unitarian Soc'y . 60.00 

Randolph, Mass 27.70 

Beading, Mass 32.39 

Revere, Mass. 

Society at Beachmont 6.00 

Richmond, Va 3.00 

Ridgewood, N. J 16.00 

Rochester, N. Y 30.00 

Rockland, Mass 9.41 

RockviUe, Conn 6.00 

Rowe, Mass 11.00 

Rutherford, N. J 10.00 

Saco, Me 44.40 

St. Paul, Minn 30.00 
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Salem, Mans. 
nnt Congregational Soc*y $128.00 

Second Church 84.26 

North Society 602 00 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Fintt LTnltarian Society . 250.00 

Santa Ana, Cal 25.00 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 50.00 

Sharon, Mass 5.14 

Sherbom, Mass 10.00 

Somerville, Mass. 
First Congregational Society 218.00 

Springfield, Mara 370.00 

Sterling, Ma88 35.50 

Stoneham, Mass 37.00 

Stow, Mass 20.25 

Starbridge, Mass 6. 00 

Syracuse, N.Y 126.00 

Taunton, Mass 227.79 

Templeton, Mass 46.54 

Topeka, Kan 15.66 

Toronto, Can 25.00 

Trenton, N.T 40.00 

Troy, NY 26.80 

Tyngsboro', Mat»R 16.00 

Upton, Mass 30.00 

Uxbridge, Mass 24.44 

Vineland, N. J 20.00 

Walpole, Mass. ..... 30.00 

WalpolejN. H 32.47 

Waltham, Mass. 280.00 

Ware, Mass 10.00 

Warwick, Mass 6.00 

Washington, D.O. . . . 250.00 

Watertown, Mass 58.76 

Waverly,MaB8 5.00 

Welleeley Hills, Mass 50.00 

Weston, Mass 340 00 

Westwood, Mass 20.00 

Whitman, Mass 10.00 



Williman tic, Conn 

Wilmington, Del 

Wilton, N. H. 

First Unit. Cong'l Society . 

Liberal Christian Church . 

Wlnchendon, Mass 

Winchester, Mass 

Windsor, Vt 

Winnipeg, Man. . . . . 

Wobum, Mass 

Worcester. Mass. 

Second Farlsh 

Church of the Unity . . . 

South Unitarian Society . 

Yarmouth, Me 

Yonkers, N. Y 



95.00 
50.0U 

14.00 
85.60 
71.00 
25.00 
13 60 
10.00 
111.00 

880.61 

263.60 

107.61 

19.00 

38.85 



The following contributions were in- 
tended for uie year ending April 30, 
but payment was necessarily delayed 
untu after that date: — 

Alton, 111 «100 00 

Barker, Wis. 6.00 

Bath,N. H 6.00 

Berkeley, Cal 15.60 

Boston, Mass. 

Bulfinch-Place Church . 6.00 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

First Unitarian Society . . 86,00 

Dover, N.H. 6.00 

Fargo, N. Dak 10.00 

Harr.ford, Conn 52.00 

Houlton, Me 16.00 

Manchester, N. H 100,00 

Meuomonie, Wis 10.00 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Free Christian Church . . lO.fO 

Oakland, Cal 100.00 

Toledo, Ohio 20.00 

Westford, Mass 8 00 



TABLE B. 



CONTRIBUTIONS FROM INDIVIDUALS. 

Name. 

Oakes A. Ames, North Easton, Mass 

Florence Austin. . 

Mrs. F. E. Bird, Philadelphia, Pa 

Mrs. Alida R. W. Brown, Greensboro', Ga 

M. H. B. 



C. M. Cabot, Boston, Mass 

J. Randolph Coolidge, Boston, Mass. . . 
Samuel C. Derby, Columbus, Ohio . . . 
Mrs Oliver C. Everett, Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs. Mary A. Fitch, Erie, Pa 

A Friend 

Friend in Aurora, N. Y 

Friend in Lincoln 

H. L. G 

Mre. Mary B. Gardner, Millerton, N. Y. 



Amount. 
$400.00 

5.00 

2.00 
25.00 
10.00 

5.00 
25.00 

5.00 
25.00 

5.00 
50.00 
50.00 

2.00 
25.00 
50.00 
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Mrs. H. L. Gore Freeport. Me 930.00 

Rev. Mary A. Graves, Boeton, Mass 6.00 

Gaarantee Fund paid after close of preceding year 1,300.00 

H 15:00 

B. H 3.00 

Miss Ellen M. Kendall, Osweeo. N. T 10 00 

Mrs. Henry P. Kidder, Milton. Mass 00.00 

Miss Olive Leonard, West Salem, Wis 1.00 

Miss Mary S. Locke, Boston, Mass 2.00 

Mrs. Eliza S. Lucas (Life member}. Washingt'^n. D. C 50.00 

Mrs. A. L. Mayberry, Boston, Mass 5.00 

William Mont|;omery, Boston, Masn 200.00 

Urenville H. Norcross, Boston, Mass 100.00 

Mrs. Otis Norcroi»8. Boston, Mass 100.00 

Pasadena 2.00 

Miss Elizabetli B. Porter, Boston, Mas- 5.00 

Mrs. Mary T. Porter, Apalacbicola, Fia 5.00 

Mrs. William F. Spinlc, Providence, R. 1 2.00 

M. M. Sturtevant, South Framingliacu, Mat's 10.00 

Mrs. J. H. Thorndike, Boston, Mass 200.00 

Hon. William L. Whitney, Cambridge, Mass 25.00 

Edwin Wilson, Lake City, Minn 15.00 

John Wilson, Cambndge. Mass 10.00 

Children of the late Charles Q. Wood, Boston 60.00 

$2,879.00 



TABLE C. 
GIFTS AND BEQUESTS TO INCREASE FUNDS. 

FOR THE GENERAL FUND. 

Bequest of Mrs. Eliza S. Nevins, Boston, Mass , as final 

payment $2,500.00 

" " Mrs. Julia A. Drury, West Bridgewater, Mass. 1,020 00 

" " George L. Lovett, Newton, Mass J,00<».00 

♦* " Mrs Mary A. Earie, Providence, R. I. . . . 1,000.00 

<* ** Mrs. Sarah H. Stratton, Boston. Mass. . . . 1,000.00 

•< *< Mrs. Emeline L. Manley, Taunton, Mass. . 500 00 

" '< Miss Caroline Wood, Boston, Mass, additional 210.00 

" " Mrs. Eliza C. Stearns, Brattleboro, Vt. . . 67.00 

7,287.00 

FOR THE GRINDALL REYNOLDS FUND. 

Gontribution from First Parish, Concord, Mass 100.00 

$7,397.00 
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TABLE D. 



INCOME OF INVESTED FUNDS. 

Principal. Income. 

f 58,067.156 General Fund «2,349.60 

24,249.17 Hay ward Fund (for Foreigii Missions) 1,074.00 

10,210.00 Perkins Fund (for aiding Theological students) .... 460.00 

2,566.37 Kendall Fun<l (for the aid of societies in New England) . 124.00 

10,000.00 King Fund (for preachers In New England or the West) . 400.00 

6,187.60 Penhallow Fund 200.00 

6,000.00 C T. Thayer Fund 250.00 

8,956.77 Whipple Fund (for the aid of small societies) . . . 380.00 

6,000.00 Faulkner Fund 250 00 

5,000.00 Hazeltine Fund 250 00 

o,205.f<0 Lienow Fund (for Minister at large in Boston) . . . 219.76 

1,200.00 Publication Fund (for publishing books) 48.00 

4,456.161 Smith Education Fund (accumulating. 171.39 

3,000.00 BigelowFund 26.25 

5,000.00 OonantFund 200 00 

19,0^8.76 William H. Fogg Memorial Fund 888.00 

2,598.093 Thomas Fund (for publishing books) 101.88 

6,000.00 Frothingham Fund, No. 1 200.00 

20,000.00 Frothingham Fund, No. 2 (for the education of the col- 
ored people) 1,016.00 

1,000.00 Ingersoll Fimd 40.00 

47,000.00 Isaac Bweetser Fund 2,263.04 

2,397.00 Grindall Reynolds Fund 87.88 

6.000.^ Buckminster Brown Fund (for aiding feeble societies) 200.00 

25,000.00 Whitney Kund 1,376.00 

2,000.00 Sawyer Fund .... 80.00 

Graham Fund, in hands of Trustees, income of property 

paid to AHSOciation 623.68 

♦13,168.47 

Deduct Income added to Principals 222.33 

Income for immediate use $12,946.14 

1 Income added to principal each year. 

* One half income added to principal each year. 

Where no special ush is prescribed by the giver of a Fund the income is used 
for the general work of the Association, but the Smith Education Fund is for 
the education of young men when the principal shall reach the sum of $10,000, 
and the income of the Bigelow Fund, now accumulating, is to be used for the 
support of Liberal Christianity in Nacick, Mass. 
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TABLE E. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE TEAR ENDING 

APRIL 30. 1898. 

These appropriations do not always represent the actual sums expended for 
the purposes named daring the fiscal year, because the terms for which appro- 
priations are made do not as a rule correspond with the linancial year of the 
Association. The following tables represent the rate at which assistance was 
granted or salaries paid. 



To SOOIBTIER. 



Albany, N.Y. «1,000.00 

Andover, N. H 100.00 

Ann Arbor, Mich 1,200.00 

Athol, Mass. 

First Cong*! Church ... 160.00 

Atlanta, Ga 500.00 

Austin, Texas 600.00 

Bath, N. H 60.00 

Berkeley, Gal 600.00 

Brooklyn, Conn 100,00 

Gastine,Me 160.00 

Chattanooga, Tenn 800.00 

Colorado Springs, Col. . . . 600.00 

Dover, N.H 200,00 

Duluth, Minn 600.00 

Ellsworth, Me 100.00 

Exeter, N.H 260.00 

Fargo, N. D 300.00 

Farmington, Me 360.00 

Francestown, N. H 200.00 

Gardner, Mass 100.00 

Gouvemeur, N. T 600.00 

Hamilton, Canada .... 200.00 

Hanford, Cal 200.00 

Helena, Mont 500.00 

Iowa City, Iowa 400.00 

Ithaca, N.Y 1,300.00 

Lancaster, N. H 150.00 

Lawrence, Kan 600.00 

Littleton, N. H 200.00 

Madison, Wis. ...... 400.00 

Marshfleld, Mass. 

Grace Chapel. . . . . . 200.00 

Melrose Highlands, Mass. . . 250.00 

Middleboro', Mass 250.00 

Millbury, Mass 200.00 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Free Christian Church . . 800.00 

New Brighton, N. T. ... 600.00 

New London, Conn 300.00 

New Orleans, La. 500.00 

Northampton, Mass. . . . 1,000.00 



Ontario, Cal «20O.0O 

Pembroke, Mass 60.00 

Pittsiield, Mass 600.00 

Plainfleld,N.J 300.00 

Pomona, Cal 250.00 

Presque Isle, Me 300.00 

Bedlands, Cal 260.00 

Bevere, Mass. 

First Unitarian Society . . 200.00 

Society at Beachmont 150.00 

Richmond, Va 2U0.00 

Ridgewood.N. J 150.00 

Rochester, N. H 250.00 

Rockland, Mass 175.00 

Rockvllle, Conn 300.00 

Rowe, Mass. , 100.00 

St. Cloud, Minn 200.00 

St. John,N. B 650.00 

Salem, Ore 360.00 

Salt Lake City. Utah . . . 126.00 

Sandwich, Mass 150.00 

San Jo86, Cal 600.00 

Santa Ana, Cal 100.00 

Santa Maria, Cal 100.00 

Sharon, Mass 125 00 

Somerrille, Mass. 

Second Unitarian Society . 100.00 

Spokane, Wash 350.00 

Topeka, Kan 400.00 

Trenton, N.Y 300.00 

Tyngsboro, Mass 100.00 

Union Springs. N. Y. . . . 160.00 

Vineland, N. J. 800.00 

Westerly, R. 1 300.00 

Whitman, Mass 150.00 

WiUimantic, Conn 400.00 

Windsor, Vt 200.00 

Winona, Minn 200.00 

Wolfeboro', N. H 200.00 

Worcester, Mass. 

South Unitarian Society . 600.00 

I Yarmouth, Me 100.00 
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To SUPERINTENDKNTS. MiSSIONABIES, ETC 

Ber. Jasper L. Donthit, Shelbyyille, 111 9500.00 

„ John L. Ericksen, Norwegian MiBsion, Fergus Falls &c., Miuii. 400.00 

,, Trowbridse B. Forbnsh, Memphis, Tenn 1,000.00 

„ Clay MacGauIey, Japan 2,600.00 

„ Daniel W. Morehonse, Superintendent for Middle States and 

Canada (other half from Conference) 1,600.00 

„ T. Grafton Owen, Arcadia, Wis 400.00 

„ George H. Bice, Laconia. N. H 160.00 

„ Manins J. Skaptason, Winnipeg, Man 800.00 

„ D. Manro Wilson, Saperintendent for New England (eight 

months) 1,666.66 

To Other Missionabt Appbopbiations. 

Work in New England, under direction of Superintendent .... 984.00 

„ ,, Middle States, under direction of Superintendent .... 600.00 

Towards expense of Pacific Coast Headquarters, San Francisco, Cal. 260.00 

Committee on Supply of Pulpits 260.00 
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PROPERTY OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The Funds of the Association are held in the following 
securities and investments. 



I. Bonds and Stocks. 






AMOUNT 


NAME OF 8KCURITY 


COST 


MARKET 
VALUE 


$25,000 


Ottumwa, Cedar Falls, & 








St. Paul R. R. bonds . 


$25,037.50 


$27,250 


16,500 


Chicago, Burlington, & 








Quincy R. R. bonds . 


16,329.30 


17,325 


10,000 


Fitchburg R. R. bonds . 


10,045.00 


10,100 


8,000 


Chicago, Burlington, & 








Northern R. R. bonds 


8,235.00 


8,400 


6,000 


West End St. R'y bonds 


6,395.00 


6,360 


5,000 


Chicago Junction R. R. & 








Union Stock Yard bonds 


5,300.00 


5,550 


5,000 


City of Keene, N. H., bonds 


5,187.50 


5,100 


3,000 


Chicago & West Michigan 








R. R. bonds .... 


2,880.00 


2,100 


3,000 


Atchison, Topeka, & Santa 








Fe R. R. bonds . . . 


2,146.67 


1,800 


2,000 


Republican Valley R. R. 








bonds 


2,077.50 


2,160 


1,000 


Kansas City, Fort Scott, & 








Memphis R. R. bonds . 


1,015.00 


1,020 


1588hrs 


Boston & Albany R.R. 








stock 


21,059.13 


35,076 


53 '' 


Fitchburg R. R. stock 


4,992.37 


4,900 


39 ^' 


Chicago, Burlington, & 








Quincv R. R. stock 


4,479.50 


3,834 


34 ^' 


West End St. R'y stock 


3,521.00 


3,468 


33 " 


Atchison, Topeka. & Santa 








Fe R. R. stock ... 


1,569.43 


891 


25 " 


Vt. & Mass. R. R. stock . 


3,150.00 


3,975 


18 " 


Northern R. R., N. H. stock 


2,311.00 


2,808 


17 " 


New York, Lackawanna & 








Western R. R. stock . 


1,870.00 


2,051 


10 " 


Old Colony R. R. stock . 


1,800.00 


1,870 



Amounts forward 



$129,400.90 $146,038 
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AMOUNT 


NAME OF SECURITY 


COST 


MARKET 
VALUE 




Brought forward . . 


$129,400.90 


$146,038 


45 shrs 


Second Nat. Bank, Bogton 


8,361.00 


7,965 


25 " 


Third Nat. Bank, Boston 


2,681.25 


2,225 


25 '' 


Atlantic Nat. Bank, Boston 


3,300.25 


2,800 


25 '' 


National Bank of Com- 








merce, Providence . . 


1,350.00 


950 


23 '' 


Merchants' National Bank, 








Boston 


3,628.25 


3,588 


15 ^' 


First Nat. Bank, Worcester 


2,925.00 


2,550 


10 '' 


Tremont Nat. Bk., Boston 


1,042.50 


710 


7i '' 


Grafton Nat. Bk., Grafton 


750.00 


750 


4 " 


Nat. Union Bank, Boston 


544.00 


512 




$153,983.15 


$168,088 



II. Mortgages and Notes. 

Mortgages on Real Estate .... $95,150.00 
Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance 

Co. Annuities 15,251.25 

Notes receivable 2,000.00 

Book accounts due 1,759.97 

Advance to Japanese Bazaar . . . 3,500.00 

$117,661.22 
III. Other Property. 

Unitarian Building $200,000.00 

Other Real Estate 33,286.29 

Value of plates and publication stock . 9,055.98 
Deposits in Savings Banks .... 1,237.87 
Cash on hand 343>70 

$243,923.84 
$515,568.21 



Total Property . 



DEBTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

Borrowed from Church Building Loan Fund 
Book accounts 



$2,000.00 
243.97 

$2,243.97 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE 
CHURCH BUILDING LOAN FUND. 

36lecetpt0. 

Cash on hand May 1, 1897 $34,052.40 

Repayments of Loans 11,791.59 

Interest 234.42 

Donations : — 

First Church, Boston, Mass. 8115.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Mary B. 
Emmons, Boston, Mass., 

additional 189.00 304.00 

$46,382.41 

lExpenliitutes. 

Loans : — 

Chicago, 111. (Third Unitarian 

Church) $5,000.00 

Davenport, Iowa .... 4,000.00 

Buffalo, N. Y 3,500.00 

Turners Falls (Montague), 

Mass 3,000.00 

Humboldt, Iowa .... 1,000.00 
Philadelphia, Penn. (Spring 

Garden Society) . . . 1,000.00 

Seattle, Wash 940.00 

Redlands, Cal 500.00 

$18,940.00 

Expenses of foreclosure at 

Olympia and Sioux Falls . $306.95 

Legal expenses 96.14 

Other expenses 11.69 

414.78 

$19,354.78 
Cash on hand April 30, 1898 ...... 27,027,63 

$46,382.41 
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PROPERTY OF CHURCH BUILDING LOAN FUND. 

Gash on hand 927,027.68 

Iioans to churches : — 

Alameda, Gal 91,200.00 

Allston (Boston), Mai»8 2,10000 

Beatrice, Neb 900.00 

Buffalo, N.Y 8,600.00 

Ghattanooga, Teuii 2,310.00 

Ghicago, 111 6,000.00 

Colora<lo Springs, Col 2,200 00 

Davenport, Iowa 4,000.00 

Deeorah, Iowa 300.00 

Des Moines, Iowa 1.760.00 

Dulutb, Minn. * 810.00 

Fargo, N. D 1,800.00 

Orand Kapids, Mich 800.00 

Hamilton. Unt 800.00 

Harlem, New York, N. Y 12,450.00 

Holyoke, Mass 1,000.00 

Houlton, Me 600.00 

Hudson, Wis 720.00 

Humboldt, Iowa 1,000.00 

Ithaca, N. Y 3,200.00 

La Porte, lud 600.00 

Middleboro', Matk 900.00 

Millbury, Mass 360.00 

Minneapolis, Minn 8,400.00 • 

Moline, 111 1,300.00 

Nelllsville, Wis 966.00 

Olympia, Wash 8,160.00 

Omaha, Neb 6,090.00 

Ontario, Gal 1,350.00 

Orange, N. J 3,000.00 

Passaic, N J 3,600.00 

Pepperell, Mass. 200.00 

Perry, Iowa 700.00 

Philadelphia, Penn 1,000.00 

Pittsiield, Mass 3,000.00 

Pomona, Gal. ... 1,760.00 

Puyallup, Wash 1,006.26 

Randolph, Mass 2,000.00 

Kedlands, Cai 600.00 

Rochester, N. H 1,600.00 

Rockland, Mast» 300.00 

Rutherford, N. »i 1,800 00 

St. Anthonv Park, Mlmi 480.00 

St. Gloud, Minn 1,800.00 

St. John, N. B 1,800.00 

St. Joseph, Mo 2,690.00 

Salem, Ore 2,049.00 

San Diego, Gal 1,760.00 

Sandwich, Mass 470.00 

Santa Barbara, Gal 1,200.00 

Seattle, Wash 940.00 

Sloax Palls, S D 2,000.00 

Spokane, Wash 760 00 

Toledo, Ohio 2,400.00 

Topeka, Kan 600.00 

Turners Falls (Montague), Mass 3,000.00 

Waverley, Mass. 1,800.00 

Winona, Minn 760.00 

Wolfeboro*. N. H 400.00 

WoUaston (Quincf), Mass 4,338.46 113,898.71 

9140,926.34 
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AUDITOR'S REPORT. 

Boston, May 19, 1898. — The undersigned, a committee 
appointed to audit the Annual Statement of the Treasurer 
of the American Unitarian Association for the year ending 
April 30, 1898, have attended to that duty, and report 
that it is correctly cast and properly vouched ; and that 
the cash balance in his hands on that day was $343.70; 
that the invested funds held by him on account of the Asso- 
ciation are, the General Fund, amounting to 858,067.56; 
HaywardFund, $24,249.17; Perkins Fund, $10,210.00; 
Kendall Fund, $2,566.37; King Fund, $10,000.00; Pen- 
hallow Fund, $5,187.50; C. T. Thayer Fund, $5,000.00; 
Whipple Fund, $8,955.77; Faulkner Fund, $5,000.00; 
Hazeltine Fund, $5,000.00 ; Lienow Trust Fund, $5,205.90 ; 
Publication Fund, $1,200.00; Bigelow Fund, $3,000.00; 
Smith Education Fund, $4,456.16 ; Conant Fund, $5,000.00 ; 
William H. Fogg Memorial Fund, $19,028.75; Thomas 
Fund, $2,598.09; Frothingham Fund, No. 1, $5,000.00; 
Frothingham Fund, No. 2, $20,000.00 ; Ingersoll Fund, 
$1,000.00; Isaac Sweetser Fund, $47,000.00; Grindall 
Reynolds Fund, $2,397.00; Buckminster Brown Fund, 
$5,000.00; Whitney Fund, $25,000.00; Sawyer Fund, 
$2,000.00; and a Temporary Investment of $27,027.63 
belonging to Church Building Loan Fund ; for all of which 
satisfactory securities have been exhibited to us, according 
to the annexed schedules. 

CHARLES H. PORTER. 
HENRY F. MILLER. 
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MINUTES OF ANNUAL MEETING. 
MORNING SESSION. 

The seventy-third annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association was held in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, on May 24, 1898. The president, Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, of Washington, called the meeting to order ; 
and prayer was offered by Rev. Enoch Powell, of Nashua, 
N. H. 

The president announced the order of business which 
had been prepared for the day, and upon motion it was 
unanimously adopted. 

On motion of Mr. A. M. Howe of Cambridge, it was 
voted that the president appoint a Business Committee of 
three members. Rev. T. R. Slicer, Rev. C. F. Russell, 
and Mr. W. S. Blanchard were appointed to sei-ve as such 
committee. 

On motion of Mr. Slicer the reading of the records was 
dispensed with. 

The president then made the opening address [p. 5] . 

The report of the Nominating Committee was presented 
by Mr. Horace S. Sears, who said, "Happy is the de- 
nomination and bright the promise of its future, which 
can command the allegiance of such a group of men and 
women as the "Nominating Committee have been privileged 
to submit to you, — men and women, who, while they are 
maintaining the traditions of the past, keep their forward 
look, and will carry forward to yet higher achievements 
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our high standard of intellectual and spiritual life. On 
behalf of the American Unitarian Association and on be- 
half of our Unitarian body, I wish to tender to each and 
every one of them our grateful thanks for the strength 
and inspiration which we receive from them." 

Mr. Sears announced that 910 ballots had been cast, 
and that, as a result, the following persons had been 
nominated: for president, Carroll D. Wright, of Wash- 
ington ; vice-presidents, Joseph W. Symonds, of Port- 
land, Samuel Hoar, of Concord, Dorman B. Eaton, of 
New York, Thomas J. Morris, of Baltimore, Daniel 
L. Shorey, of Chicago, Horace Davis, of San Francisco ; 
secretary. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, of Cambridge; as- 
sistant secretary, George W. Fox, of Boston ; treasurer, 
Francis H. Lincoln, of Hingham ; directors for three 
years, Samuel Bowles, of Springfield, John Mason Little, 
of Boston, Rev. John P. Forbes, of Taunton, Mrs. 
Thomas Talbot, of North Billerica, Adelbert Moot, of 
Buffalo, Rev. Mary A. Safford, of Sioux City ; for two 
years (to fill vacancy) George Hutchinson, of West 
Newton. 

The president appointed the following committee to re- 
ceive, sort, and count votes : Rev. W. R. Hunt, of Ells- 
worth ; Rev. F. J. Gauld, of Reading ; Mr. H. G. Bell, 
of Rutherford, Rev. F. S. C. Wicks, of Brighton; Mr. P. 
H. Thomas, of Pittsburg. A recess of ten minutes was 
declared for voting. 

At the close of the voting the report of the treasurer 
was read by Rev. George W. Stone [pp. 46j. 

Mr. Archibald M. Howe, of Cambridge, spoke briefly 
in commendation of the work of the treasurer and of the 
other oflScers of the Unitarian Associatiori. He urged 
more exact and careful methods in the churches, and 
better organization and willingness on the part of indi- 
viduals to subordinate themselves for the sake of more 
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effective work. The treasurer's report was then accepted, 
and placed on file. 

The secretary, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, read his report 
[p. 11]. Its adoption was moved by Rev. Adelbert M. 
Hudson, of Buffalo, in a stirring address urging mis- 
sionary zeal and closer co-operation. Mr. Frank N. 
Hartwell, of Louisville, seconded the motion in an address 
calling for earnestness and enthusiasm and loyalty to 
organized Unitarianism. The report was accepted. 

The report of the committee to count ballots was pre- 
sented by the chairman, Mr. Hunt. The number of bal- 
lots cast was 437 ; and the officers, as nominated, were 
declared elected. 

Several resolutions were presented by different gentle- 
men, which were refen'ed without discussion to the Busi- 
ness Committee. Upon motion the meeting was then 
adjourned till the afternoon. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Association was called to order again at 2.30 
o'clock by the president, and the report of the Business 
Committee was introduced. 

Mr. Slicer, for the committee, presented the following 
resolutions : — 

(Moved by Rev. J, W. Day of Hingham.) 

Whereas^ Mr. Arthur T. Lyman, after eleven years of 
assiduous service as treasurer and director of this Asso- 
ciation, retires from the board of directors at this meet- 
ing, we would therefore express to him our gratitude for 
his wise counsel and patient devotion to the welfare of 
the Association and to the cause that it is set to serve. 

Upon motion the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

(Moved by Rev. F. B. Mott of Dorchester.) 

Eesolvedy That the Association presents to the retiring 
treasurer, George W. Stone, its thanks for his loyal ser- 
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vice, and its best wishes for extended usefulness and 
success in his new career. 

Upon motion, the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

(Moved by Rev. Enoch Powell.) 

Believing that it is our duty to make available for all 
our countrymen that rational and moral form of our 
Christian faith which millions need and the time de- 
mands, therefore, 

Resolved^ (1) It is the sense of this meeting that the 
American Unitarian Association, so soon as its resources 
shall justify, should return to its policy of maintaining 
in every part of the country district missionaries, to the 
end that our gospel be made available for all our people, 
and that all our earnest and efficient ministers may be 
employed and have a full share in the laborer's joy ; 
and 

(2) We hereby pledge ourselves and the churches we 
represent to an enthusiastic backing of the American 
Unitarian Association in the vigorous prosecution of a 
broad missionary campaign. 

Mr. Howe of Cambridge moved to amend the resolu- 
tion by striking out the word "district." The question 
being on the amendment, the motion was lost. 

Mr. Powell spoke briefly in explanation of his resolu- 
tion, urging "more missionary and less machinery." 

Rev. J. W. Day moved to amend the resolution by the 
insertion of the words ' ' in accordance with the principles 
expressed in the secretary's report." The resolution, as 
thus amended, was then adopted. 

A series of addresses on "Types of Missionary Work ^' 
were then made by Rev. G. W. Kent, of Worcester, Rev. 
W. H. Ramsay, of Farmington, Rev. W. M. Brundage, of 
Albany, Rev. J. T. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor, and Rev. 
F, G. Peabody, D.D., of Cambridge. 
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Mr. Eliot read a letter from the Ehasi Hills Unitarian 
Union of India. 

Upon motion^ the meeting was then adjourned. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The evening session took the form of a very noble 
service of worship. The devotional service was con- 
ducted by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, and the annual sermon 
was preached by Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D., of New 
York City, from the text, "Speak unto the children of 
Israel, that they go forward " [p. 29]. 
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OFFICERS. 

1898-1899. 

Frendent. 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, LL.D., of Washington, D. C. 

Vice President!. 

Hon. Joseph W. Stmonds, LL.D., of Portland, Me. 

Samuel Hoar, Esq., of Concord, Mass. 

Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, LL.D., of New York, N. Y. 

Hon. Thomas J. Morris, of Baltimore, Md. 

Hon. Daniel L. Shoret, of Chicago, HI. 

Hon. Horace Davis, of San Francisco, Cal. 

Secretary. 
Hey. Samuel A. Eliot, of Cambridge, Mass. 

Assistant Secretary. 
George W. Fox, of Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer. 
Francis H. Lincoln, of Hingham, Mass. 
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DIRECTORS. 

1898-1899. 

Term Expires Mat, 1899. 

Rev, Thomas L. Eliot, D.D Portland, Ore. 

Hon. Henry J. Hosmer Concord^ Afau, 

Alfred Metcalf, Esq Providence, B. I, 

Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D New York, N. Y, 

Rev. Thomas R. Slicer New Yorh, N. Y, 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells Boston, Mass. 

Term Expires Mat, 1900. 

Rev. Howard N. Brown Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Charles T. Catlin Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Francis Cutting, Esq San Francisco, Col. 

Rev. Austin S. Garver Worcesfei; Mass. 

Archibald M. Howe, Esq. . • Cambridge, Mass. 

George Hutchinson, Esq West Newton, Mass. 

Term Expires May, 1901. 

Samuel Bowles, Esq SpHngfield, Mass. 

Rev. John P. Forbes . Taunton, Mass. 

John Mason Little, Esq Boston, Mass. 

Adelbert Moot, Esq Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rev. Mary A. Safford Sioux City, la. 

Mrs. Thomas Talbot Billerica, Mass. 

Standing Committees. 

Finance. — Messrs. Little, Howe, Metcalf, Hosmer, and Bowles. 

Publication. — Messrs. Brown, Bowles, Garver, Forbes, and Slicer. 

New England. — Messrs. Hosmer, Howe, Metcalf, Forbes, and Mrs. 
Wells. 

Middle. — Messrs. Savage, Slicer, Hutchinson, Moot, and Mrs. Catlin. 

Southern. — Messrs. Garver, Little, Mrs. Wells, Mrs. Talbot, and Mrs, 
Catlin. 

Western. — Messrs. Brown, Moot, Little, Slicer, and Miss Safford. 

Pac(/?c. — Messrs. T. L. Eliot, Cutting, Bowles, Hosmer, and Mrs. 
Talbot. 

Foreign. — Messrs. Brown, Savage, Garver, Hutchinson, and Mrs. Wells. 

Education. — Messrs. Howe, T. L. Eliot, Savage, Miss Safford, and 
Mrs. Catlin. 

Executive, — Messrs. Hosmer, Slicer, Cutting, Hutchinson, and Mrs. 
Talbot. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 



/ give and bequeath to the American Unitarian Asso- 
CiATiON, a Corporation established by law in the State of 
Massachusetts J the sum of 
dollars. 



The aboye is the simple form requisite in making a legacy for the 
furtherance of our missionary work. 

Any farther information which may be desired can be obtained 
by applying to the Secretary at his office, 26 Beacon Street 
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